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ArtictE IL—A COMMERCIAL UNION WITH CANADA. 


A Commerorat Union with Canada is a subject that opens 
up to the political student a rich field for investigation and 
thought—one which, in the near future, is destined to be of 
absorbing interest to this nation. 

What I mean by a Commercial Union with Canada is the 
extinction for commercial purposes of the political line which 
runs nearly 4000 miles from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, 
and bounds the United States on the north, and Canada on the 
south. 

Such a Commercial Union would abolish all custom houses, 
tariff duties, revenue collections, and all restrictions to as free, 
open trade between the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada, as now exists between the different States of this 
Union. 

I would remove that customs-line from the south to the north 
of Canada, and stretch it like a girdle around every rood of 
territory from ocean to ocean, and from the north line of 
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Canada to the southern boundary of Texas, so long as we keep 
up tariff regulations against foreign nations; and, as fast as 
circumstances would justify, I would extend it to the Isthmus 
—for this government is destined in time to be coextensive 
with the North American continent. No foreign flag on this 
continent is the sentiment of the progressive American heart 
to-day. 

But I am not discussing the probabilities or the possibilities 
of the future acquisition of territory not now in the possession 
of this government, nor does my subject call for such discus- 
sion. Those questions will take care of themselves in due 
course of time. I am contemplating the removal of the custom 
houses and customs line between the United States and Canada 
in the belief that such removal would enhance the commercial 
interests of both political divisions of governmental power, 
without disturbing the equilibrium of the governments them- 
selves. 

I would make all products of the brain or soil, the loom or 
wheel, interchangeable between the two governments, with the 
same freedom and facility that is accorded to them between 
our States. No tariff regulations should be a barrier to free, 
open, unrestricted trade between the United States and Canada. 
In saying this, I do not wish to be understood as being a “free- 
trader” in the sense in which that term is generally under- 
stood; for I believe in a tariff that will foster and protect 
against foreign competition, based upon ill paid labor, every 
infant industry that lifts its feeble head anywhere in our 
whole realm, till such industry, by skill and improved ma- 
chinery, is able to stand alone without legislative protection. 
By limiting, or controlling foreign competition, home competi- 
tion will be stimulated, keeping prices at minimum rates, thus 
giving us all the advantages incident to well regulated, diver- 
sified, productive energies, which under our tariff have been 
brought to life and stimulated to healthy growth. Under this 
system our government has been strengthened till it has 
become first among the nations of the earth in wealth, political 
power, prosperity, and the happiness of its people. 

Our commercial relations with Canada should be reciprocal 
between the two governmental powers as far as they can be, 
under an abolition of our present customs duties. 
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Is such a Commercial Union as I have outlined desirable, 
and if desirable, is it practicable ? 
I shall endeavor to answer both of these questions in the 


affirmative. 


It is desirable, because it opens up to us a home market for 
our surplus commodities, in exchange for raw materials, and 
the necessaries of life, which we now import under duties and 
tariff regulations ; while our merchandise only finds its way into 
Canadian markets under similar difficulties. This should not 
be so. 

Look at the map and see the relative situation of the two 
countries, or rather I should say two governments, for we are 
really but one country, with an artificial line running through 
from east to west. 

This boundary line, running half way across the continent 
on the 49th parallel, is thought of by most people as an imagin- 
ary line like the equator. But it is more than that. It isa 
well-defined line. From the Lake of the Woods to the Pacific 
Ocean, the English government has erected, every two miles a 
cast iron post, on each of which is this inscription, “Conven- 
tion of London, Oct. 18th, 1818.” Where the line crosses 
lakes or water courses, that government has erected, if practica- 
ble, a pile of stones several feet high above high water mark, and 
where the line goes through forests, the trees are marked and a 
good path is maintained. Between each of the posts erected by 
the English government the United States government has 
placed similar iron posts, and they are kept in position by a 
commissioner, or superintendent, employed for the purpose. 

Most of us know but little of the geographical extent of 
Canada, its resources, or of its importance as a commercial 
factor among the nations of the world. 

In territorial area Canada is more than 300,000 square 
miles larger than the whole of the United States and Terri- 
tories, Alaska excepted. It is thirty-nine times larger than 
England, Wales, and Scotland ; and seventeen times larger than 
France. It is sixteen times larger than the German Empire— 
it is three times larger than British India—and is the fifth 
maritime nation of the world. 
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It has a diversified climate, a hardy, industrious people, a 
productive soil, great mineral wealth. Its fisheries are impor- 
tant, its timber valuable, its markets inviting. Yet between 
these two vast countries lying side by side for nearly 4000 
miles, capable of a large reciprocal trade, the sales of our man- 
ufacturing industries are comparatively small,—probably less 
than one half what they should be, or would be, with the tariff 
barriers removed. 

To increase the trade, and enlarge the commerce between 
these two political divisions of country, is the object te be 
gained by a Commercial Union. Canada is the natural market 
for our surplus commodities ; and the United States is the nat- 
ural outlet for hers. The duty of the Protectionist, as well as 
Freetrader, is as clear in the direction of opening new markets 
for the products of our skill and labor, as it is to hold on to the 
markets we have secured. 

The Canadian market is an inviting field for us to enter and 
possess. Her people are ripe for a Commercial Union on the 
basis above indicated. Shall we longer fetter the industries of 
both countries by withholding the olive branch of reciprocity, 
which Canada now invites? Let us have free, open, unre- 
stricted trade between these two governmental powers, by re- 
moving the customs line and customs duties between these two 
peoples. 

They are a nuisance, hardly worth preserving the forms of 
law with the expense necessary to enforce it. The amount of 
revenue annually collected on importations of goods and pro- 
ducts from Canada into the United States, is about $5,500,000 
to $6,000,000, and the cost of maintaining these collection 
districts, and of collecting these revenues at the different points 
in Canada, is very heavy in proportion to the amount collected. 
Much of this, also, is based upon raw materials and the neces- 
saries of life. While the brains of Congressmen are being 
taxed to know how best to reduce the surplus, and keep down 
our revenues to a proper standard, would it not be better for 
Congress to abrogate this customs line, and let all Canadian 
products come in free of duty, in exchange for our commodi- 


ties? This would extend the area of free markets for both 
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peoples, would stimulate competition, and equalize commercial 
values to a wholesome extent. 

The United States can afford this loss of revenue—as it 
would amount to only about 10 cents per capita of our 
population—for the greater benefits that would accrue by the 
opening of a free, unrestricted market by such an Union as I 
have indicated. A Commercial Union does not necessarily 
imply annexation, though it may be a step in that direction. 
Nor does it imply free goods from England. 

The Dominion of Canada, although a Province of England, 
has a government of its own, comparatively free from English 
rule. Canada makes her own laws, has her own revenue sys- 
tem, and maintains her tariff regulations against England, as 
well as against the United States, though varying in degree 
and discrimination as to rates. English goods coming into 
Canada pay impost duties, relatively about the same as those 
which are landed from the decks of English ships in Boston or 
New York. So the opening of the customs gates between the 
United States, Quebec, Montreal, and other Canadian ports of 
entry, does not necessarily imply that English goods will find 
their way upon our shelves through Canada free of duty. 

Having paid duty on being brought into Canada, their being 
imported here, even in original packages through Canada, 
would not materially hurt us. We have nothing to fear from 
that source. Under such a Union as I have outlined, Canada 
would remove the tariff of customs line from her southern to 
her northern boundary, with such restrictions, modifications, or 
alterations in rates, as the United States might desire or direct, 
in order to conform to our tariff regulations with other coun- 
tries, and thus Canada would become jointly interested with us 
in all the developing agencies and material prosperity in which 
she would be a commercial partner with us in the grand result. 

With the tariff line removed from the southern to the 
northern boundary of Canada, and enforced with the same 
rigor that is now enforced between Canada and England, the 
United States have nothing to fear from foreign importations 
free of duty through Canada, and England nothing of which 
to complain. She loses no free market, and is not embar- 
rassed by new obstructions to her trade. England pays duties 
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now to get her goods into Canada, and into the United States, 
and she sends them to which ever market promises the best 
returns. 

Canada wants the products of our manifold industries, and, 
with tariff restrictions removed, would become a large pur- 
chaser of our goods, to the practical exclusion of English and 
other foreign importations into her markets under impost 
duties, which she would adjust in the interest of the United 
States under reciprocity arrangements with us. This com- 
mercial field, vast and important as it is, Canada invites us to 
enter and possess as our common heritage, upon terms mutually 
advantageous to both governments. Her commercial and 
national interests are naturally with us. 

Under our reciprocity treaty with Canada, between the 
years 1854 and 1866, our trade with Canada largely increased, 
showing a clean balance sheet in our favor of over $55,000,000 _ 
above our exports-into Canada during the same period. Since 
its reveal in 1866, Canada has bought of us about $177,000,000 
of our products, mostly manufactured articles, over and above 
our purchases of them, notwithstanding the tariff barriers, and 
customs duties that have prevailed against her.* These 
figures seem to preclude the necessity of further argument in 
favor of a commercial Union. But it is no part of this paper 
to go into details of figures, growing out of, or incident to the 
free working of this system during the short period of the 
experiment given it, when we had but a moiety of the mani- 
fold industries that have since been born to life under our 
tariff and our progressive achievements. 

When the Civil War closed in 1865, we had an enormous debt 
which we had to pay, in the main by levying customs duties 
on foreign importations, and we adjusted our tariff regulations 
against all foreign nations to meet the emergency. At that 


*Mr. Butterworth, M. C. from Ohio, in a speech in Congress upon 
the McKinley tariff bill a few days ago, says with official figures before 
him to verify his statement, ‘‘ during those ten years of reciprocal trade 
so much deprecated and unfair as it was—I agree with my colleague 
in many respects—we had the advantage of a balance sheet of over 
$60,000,000, and in the last forty years, in the trade between the Cana- 
dian Provinces and ourselves, the balance in our favor is over 
$250,000,000.” 
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time, England, France, and Germany, supplied the world with 
nearly all articles of mechanical skill, and we were depen- 
dant upon them for certainly the luxuries, if not for the 
necessities of life. 

The repeal of the Reciprocity Act with Canada was felt to 
be a great mistake by eminent statesmen at the time; but, as 
it was a sort of war measure for paying off the war debt, it 
was acquiesced in, under press of circumstances. Hence its 
repeal. Since the repeal, thousands of new industries in our 
land have sprung to life, and developed beyond all comparison 
with anything before known in the world, and we are no 
longer dependant upon foreign nations for what we eat, drink, 
or wear. We are a producing, self-supporting nation, able to 
stand alone in most matters against the world. Our skill and 
inventive faculties have set in swift motion shafts, and spin- 
dles, and wheels, and they are doing the work of millions 
of hands. Their buzz is heard on every street-corner; their 
products lie upon our shelves; they fill our store-houses to 
repletion; and as a Nation, we are seeking new markets for 
our manufactured articles and surplus commodities, pushing 
our energies to the ends of the earth, into most distant fields 
to find an opening, while we are overlooking nearer and better 
markets at our very doors. And as a nation, we have just 
expended thousands and tens of thousands of dollars in court- 
ing and junketing distinguished representatives from foreign 
governments of the Latin States, south of the equator, in 
order to open up better commercial relations with them. This 
was right. No doubt from this shaking of the commercial 


_ tree, fruit will be gathered to the nation that will fully justify 


the effort. Nations, as well as individuals, have to look out 
for the present, and provide for the future. 

Canada with open arms is now inviting us to her mar- 
kets, upon a free, mutual, interchange of commercial commodi- 
ties, without any obstacle from tariff duties. As before said, 
Canada has a government of her own, practically independent 
of the English government in most of its features, and is able 
carry out the contracts she enters into. Though nominally a 
dependancy of Great Britain, yet practically she rules her 
Dominion with about the same freedom that under our govern- 
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ment one of our States exercises in its internal affairs. When 
Secretary Bayard and Lord Salisbury, in 1888, were approach- 
ing a final conclusion of negotiations for the prohibition of seal 
catching in the Behring Seas during the breeding season, as is 
shown by diplomatic correspondence, the Dominion Govern- 
ment of Canada objected to the treaty stipulations, and prac- 
tically overruled the British Government, and the treaty stip- 
ulations fell through. 

A Commercial Union, political union, or annexation to the 
United States, is more feasible with Canada to-day than ever 
before. Her people are ripe for a change, and her internal 
improvements are such that she could come to us with less 
embarrassment now than ever before. Mr. Charlton, member 
of the Canadian Parliament, upon a motion of inquiry as to 
the cause of the exodus of Canadians to the United States, 
stated in Parliament last February, that over 2,500,000 Cana- 
dians are in the United States—that 28,000 left Canada last 
year for the United States to become Americanized, and 
he wished to know the cause of these startling facts. He gave 
it as his opinion that these facts sl:ould be made the subject of 
governmental inquiry. The resolution failed to pass, and the 
statement then publicly made, if not proven true, at least 
stands undenied. Those who watch the progress of Canadian 
events cannot fail to see that there is a growing discontent in 
Canada, with regard to governmental affairs, affecting all 
classes of people, and all shades of political parties throughout 
the Dominion, and a wide-spreading, deep-seated desire for a 
union of some kind, either commercial or political, with the 
United States. Not only is the subject agitating the minds of 
the Canadians, but it is taking hold of public thought in the 
United States, and a bill has been introduced into Congress, 
looking to the removal of trade restrictions and customs duties 


between the two governments, and Congressional action must - 


sooner or later crystallize into favorable action upon the subject. 
At present, the fate of Rip-Van-Winkle seems to have over- 
taken the bill, and it sleeps undisturbed by the Committee who 
have it in charge, because no one presses for its consideration. 
What is wanted is agitation upon the subject among the 
people, and when that is started and pressed, Congressional 
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action will come as policy may suggest, or experience justify. 
The benefits to be enjoyed by the United States from a 
Commercial Union with, or annexation of, Canada to the United 
States are great, which will be attended by no expense to the 
government. 

The Louisiana Purchase, which cost us $16,500,000, was 
opposed by representative statesmen of national renown, as 
an exorbitant price for a comparatively worthless territory, as 
it then was considered. That territory has now become the 
center of our imperial domain in wealth, power, and political 
influence. 

The acquisition of Texas, which cost us ten million of dollars, 
was opposed by a great political party, with powerful leaders, 
and brilliant hopes of success; but its advocates triumphed, 
and no one now lives to question the wisdom of the result. 

The Gaudaloupe-Hidalgo treaty, which gave us New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, etc., cost us $10,000,000, and no one complains 
of the extravagance of the purchase. 

The Alaska purchase which cost, in 1867, $7,200,000 in 
gold, when gold was at a premium, was opposed as a visionary 
scheme, which had been incubated in the brain of Secretary 
Seward was said to be unworthy of consideration by the 
people whose money he was foolishly spending for the rocky, 
inhospitable shores of the northern seas. But the investment 
has been a paying one, and promises a good commercial out- 
look for the future. No one now regrets the purchase, or 
questions the wisdom of the transaction. 

The annexation of Canada to the United States, has not so 
wide-spread, outspoken, pronounced opposition among the 
people or the politicians as had the acquisition of either of the 
territories above referred to, and it promises greater com- 
mercial results. 

Resting upon, and over-reaching our entire northern boun- 
dary,—with a history antedating our own; with a hardy, indus- 
trious people ready to assimilate with our customs and govern- 
ment; a country rich in mineral wealth, rich in furs, with a 
productive soil, well timbered—with nearly half of the fresh 
water on the globe within its borders ; abounding with choice 
fish with valuable, extensive internal improvements; a country 
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stretching half way across the continent from the northern 
seas to the Isthmus, geographically a national unit with the 
United States, and in the future sure to be a political unit with 
us, whether we to-day wish it or oppose it. I believe the child 
is now born, who will see the flag of the United States float 
over every section of this continent from the Arctic seas, on the 
north, to the Isthmus on the south: and another government, 
modeled after our own, formulated, Americanized, and set in 
motion as a distinctive policy of our government by Mr. Blaine 
our present Secretary of State, will sweep in peaceful triumph 
the southern hemisphere from the Isthmus to Patagonia. 

The genius of American liberty, of our free institutions and 
a republican form of government, will vitalize the governments 
of both hemispheres— broaden the principles of elevated 
manhood, and harmonize the spirit of governmental action in 
the interest of humanity. Events in both hemispheres are 
tending that way, and shaping the means to the end as mani- 
fest destiny. Iron railway bands now stretch from Quebec 
to the city of Mexico, and will soon reach Rio Janeiro and the 
States south of the equator. “No pent up Utica” will satisfy 
the demands of the opening future of this country. The 
spreading sails of our commerce must whiten the seas. Rail- 
way bands, telelgraph wires, telephone facilities, and electrical 
forces must stretch out and keep pace with the demands of 
commerce, of an expanding science, and a progressive - 
Christianity. 

No hidebound theories, physical or metaphysical, theo- 
logical or political, must hamper us in our freedom of thought, 
or freedom of action. From whatever source duty calls, there 
duty must be discharged. A call now comes for the removal 
of trade barriers between the United States and Canada, by 
abolishing all customs duties and tariff regulations. They are 
a hindrance to trade, and a nuisance to both governments, with 
no semblance of good to either; and the quicker they are 
removed the better. The products grown or produced on 
these border lands cannot now be exchanged between neighbor 
and neighbor, without climbing a tariff wall, twenty, thirty, and 
in some cases a hundred per cent. duty-high, unless they can 
creep under the fence as the opportunity may favor. 
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At present no traveler can pass from the United States into 
Canada, or from Canada into the United States, with even a 
grip-sack in hand, but he must first have his bag examined to 
see if it contains some dutiable article that the government 
may seize and confiscate if the duties are not paid. 

During the Reciprocity period, the currents of commercial 
life and social business customs between the United States and 
Canada moved peacefully and prosperously along the lines of 
the two governments, with no disturbing elements from Great 
Britain by reason of the Reciprocity Act. 

I am no devotee to the absolute verity of many provisions in 
the McKinley Tariff bill now pending before Congress. 

In my judgment there is much in that bill that needs elim- 
inating or modifying, so as to meet the present needs of the 
country, and not to embarrass in the future. Whatever may be 
the conceived necessities of the bill in its application to some 
foreign nations, sure I am, that none of its provisions should 
apply to Canada. But I am not questioning the necessities of 
a tariff bill. The McKinley bill is before the proper tribunal 
for discussion and no doubt will receive proper consideration 
before its final passage. 

Canada awaits an invitation from the United States as the 
greater power and the one more especially interested, to take 
the advance step in removal of trade barriers and to establish 
free, unrestricted reciprocity in trade between the two govern- 
ments; or, failing in that, Canada as a commercial move simply 
would vote for annexation, as a sure way to remove difficulties, 
heal sectional disputes, and acquire national advantages. As 
the greater includes the less, so annexation would be prefer- 
able in many ways, to simply a commercial union. As our 
manifest destiny is to be the greater, would it not be better to 
move boldly to its accomplishment, and reap its rewards with- 
out delay. 

The United States must take the initiative, and Canada will 
respond with promptness and energy. The present is oppor- 
tune for agitation for petition to Congress while the tariff bill 
in its various modifications is under consideration. The desires 
of the people must be made known to our representatives in 
Congress, while the tariff waters are being stirred in debate, if 
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we expect any present movement in favor of a commercial 
union with Canada. 

No great enterprise is born to life in Congress without first 
being agitated and pressed by the people back of it. Bold 
leaders of advanced ideas of American supremacy, or of 
national aggrandizement, are not found in Congress, till pushed 
by public sentiment of the people at home. We have no 
Moses there to strike out boldly and lead the people in the way 
of destiny. There are some who believe that with enlarged 
trade and social intercourse with Canada and with the attrac- 
tions of the great Republic fully opened and established, it 
could not long resist forces tending towards a political absorp- 
tion of Canada in the future. But be that as it may, the time 
has come, and is fully ripe for at least an unrestricted com- 
merce between the two governments. The question of polit- 
ical absorption, or of annexation, will take care of themselves 
after initiatory steps have been taken in the line of a com- 
mercial union, which undoubtedly will be the first outing in 
the political field. 

New England should start at once agitation for a free, open 
Canadian market for our industrial energies. Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, with their countless wheels and swift-turning 
shafts of industry, with their infinite variety of products, in 
close proximity to Canadian markets, should commence agita- 
tion of tariff repeal, by discussion, by remonstrance, by petition 
to Congress for an abrogation of all tariff duties, and for a com- 
mercial union with Canada. Reforms and all great enterprises 
do not come at a bound. They are the growth of vigorous, 
pressing agitation, ofttimes stimulated by promptings in the 
line of self-interest. 

New England has much to gain by a free, open market with 
Canada, and nothing to lose. She must look out for herself, 
or her prestige as a political factor in the councils of the 
nation will be gone. To a great extent it is already gone. 
The West and South are coming to the front in political power 
and commercial push. The Star of Empire has removed from 
the east across the Alleghany Mountains. 

Chicago and New York lock horns for the location of the 
World’s Fair. New York, with unrivaled sea-board facilities, 
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with mammoth steam ships daily coming from, and going to, 
all parts of the civilized world, with a guaranteed capital 
pledged for the success of the Fair as a national enterprise 
without help from the national treasury, is pushed to the wall, 
and Chicago, with financial backing from the United States 
Treasury, rides triumphant. St. Louis rivals Philadelphia, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul outweigh Boston and Baltimore in polit- 
ical supremacy and commercial energy. The aggressive, active 
forces that shape legislation in congressional halls come from 
the West, and the West will take care of is own. 

The opportunity is now open for New England to check for 
the time being the waning of her prestige. It is her policy to 
cultivate social, political, and commercial relations with Canada. 
The markets of the Dominion are at our doors. We are 
invited to enter and fill the country with the products of our 
mechanical industries. We should petition Congress to remove 
at once the trade barriers between the two governments. No 
time should be lost in the effort. The opportunity is grand, 
and the prize worth the effort. A commercial or a political 
union once secured, a balance wheel of political power will be 
added to steady our commerce, and accelerate the moving 
wheels of our industries. 

It is time for New England to wake up to a realizing sense 
of the facts that are crowding us to the wall. Though we may 
not hope to recover all the lost vantage ground which we once 
enjoyed, we may at least, by timely effort, hold on to some 
moorings while the tide sweeps on. 


May 15, 1890. L. E. Munson, 
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Articte IL.—THE FUTURE OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
VILLAGE. 


For the first two hundred years after its settlement, most of 
the people of New England were devoted to agriculture, and 
lived upon isolated farms which they had wrested from the 
wilderness. The few wants which these did not supply gave 
rise to a limited commerce and a few considerable towns—so 
few that they might be counted upon the fingers of the two 
hands—and to a great number of small communities, denomin- 
ated villages. Most of them marked centers of population in 
the townships into which New England, unlike its sister col- 
onies, was from the very first divided. It is of these that we 
propose to speak. 

For two hundred years these villages enjoyed a career of con- 
tinuous prosperity. The necessities out of which they grew 
continued operative and sustained them. Half a century ago, 
however, adverse influences began to develop in many of them, 
which pessimists and faint-hearted persons feared might lead to 
their substantial extinction. We have not shared these fore- 
bodings. We believe, rather, that this decline has touched 
its lowest point, that a rebound is clearly perceptible, and that 
in due time the majority of them will rise again to a higher 
importance than any which they had before attained. 

It is proposed to glance briefly, 

I. At some of the causes to which they owe their existence. 

II. At some of the causes of their decline. 

III. At some of the forces which seem likely to awaken 

them to vigorous life again. 


I. To what leading causes do they owe their rise and subse- 
quent development ? 

When the first settlers came to New England and found its 
forests occupied by Indians, of whose friendly disposition they 
were by no means sure, a regard for personal security led them 
to make compact settlements for the most part, along the shore 
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of the Atlantic. Convenience, mutual support, and a desire of 
companionship united in the suggestion of this disposal of their 
population. 

As these first settlements upon the coast multiplied and in 
time became full to overflowing, new ones were pushed farther 
and farther inland, until New England’s whole territory was 
substantially though sparsely occupied. Intercommunication 
widened the ancient Indian trails into bridle paths, and these 
soon after into carriage roads, along which, at convenient inter- 
vals, houses of entertainment made their appearance, in 
response to the requirements of travel and transportation. 

Next to the church and the school, the saw-mill and the 
grist-mill were potent factors in the development of New Eng- 
land life. Without these, its maintenance would have been 
impossible. A seme gua non in the housing and sustenance of 
its people, they were introduced inio every considerable com- 
munity at the earliest practicable day, availing themselves of 
the power afforded by the numerous waterfalls everywhere 
awaiting employment. 

Many of these halting places on the main highways, and 
many of these mill sites, owing in part to centrality of position 
mid surrounding populations, and in part to accessibility, 
became the nuclei of villages, which, ere long, grew up about 
them. 

At many of these places, meeting houses and school houses 
were erected. At such points, naturally settled, as permanent 
residents, the traders, mechanics, and professional men whose 
services were demanded. To them frequently came the occu- 
pants of the surrounding farms to exchange their surplus pro- 
ducts for such foreign supplies as their domestic wants required. 
A few, the centers of the counties, became shire towns at which 
the principal courts were held and the county records deposited. 

In these early communities was developed into completeness, 
from the brains and hearts of the remarkable men who founded 
New England, that peculiar institution, the town meeting : 
an institution which from the time of Sir Edmund Andros, 
and before, has been a bulwark of popular strength, fostering 
personal liberty and civil equality. But for this, which has 
excited the admiration of other lands, the American Revolu- 
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tion would have been an impossibility and the hope of Ameri- 
can freedom but the thin dream of enthusiasts. 

In short, the New England village was the exponent of the 
life of those within and around it, born of their principles and 
their necessities. Its largest, quite often its only public build- 
ing, was a plain meeting-house within whose walls its inhabit- 
ants sought spiritual guidance. Not far away stood the school- 
house, an humbler structure, crowded with scores of the com- 
ing generation and proclaiming the great truth that personal 
intelligence is an indispensable condition of individual liberty. 
Around these fundamental structures of the social compact 
were grouped the stores and work-shops and dwellings which, 
with them, constituted the village; all uniting in the general 
proclamation that the moral foundations of that community 
were popular religion, popular intelligence, and popular in- 
dustry. 

II. Some of the reasons of their decline. 

1. Early in the present century, New England began to feel 
the effects of a general emigration of many of her best people 
to other localities. The increasing density of population, 
which was becoming inconvenient, had suggested as a remedy 
the removal to other sections of what actually had or was 
thought to have become a surplus. The virgin soil of New 
York, Ohio, and the Northwest offered to thousands of its most 
enterprising farmers attractions far superior to any afforded by 
their paternal fields, and they left them for new farms in the 
West. 

Nor were the attractions of the West felt by the farmers 
only. The promises of abundant mechanical, mercantile, and 
professional success arrested the attention of large numbers of 
village inhabitants and induced their removal to the new towns 
continually springing up and expanding into importance in 
that section of the Republic. Thousands upon thousands dis- 
posed of their immovable property and followed the star of 
empire toward the setting sun. 

This exodus, quite general for many years, and continued in 
lessening volume to the present day, has taken from New Eng- 
land more of its native inhabitants than it could conveniently 
spare ; contributing in some cases to arrest the increase of 
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population, and in others to diminish it. The constant gain, 
as shown from decade to decade by the national census, has 
been largely due to the advent of foreigners to our cities’ and 
manufacturing towns. Ten years ago it was found in one New 
England State, and the same may have been true of others, that 
the natural increase of the Yankee population had been inade- 
quate to the maintenance of its numbers during the previous 
decade, and that but for foreign immigration the State’s popu- 
lation would have retrograded. 

2. Some two generations ago, extensive manufactures were 
introduced into New England and new industries thereby 
created. Around many of these establishments, new settle- 
ments were made, some of which developed into large cities 
like Lowell, Manchester, Lawrence, and Holyoke. Many others 
of a minor importance also sprung up and followed on similar 
industrial lines. As a consequence, New England has been be- 
coming more and more a manufacturing and less and less an 
agricultural section of the national domain. 

For a time these new manufacturing places were largely 
peopled from the farms and villages. What the former gained 
by this transfer, the latter lost, and the number of their inhab- 
itants was discouragingly lessened. Hundreds of buildings were 
vacated, and when no longer needed, they were offered for sale. 
Few buyers appeared. If sold at all, sacrifices were quite often 
made of from twenty-five to fifty per cent. of their former 
value. Village life sank to dullness, becoming less and less 
attractive, and it was found upon examination that the popula- 
tion had declined not only in numbers but, sadder still, in 
quality also. 

3. Another cause of this decline may be found in that of the 
surrounding agriculture. The forces before mentioned were 
as depressing to this interest as to that of the villages which it 
had formerly done so much to sustain. The farmer failed to 
keep his calling abreast with contemporary industries. He 
pursued it languidly, and while he actually progressed, he 
relatively retrograded. High prices of labor, low prices of 
farm products, the frequent lack of adequate skill in culture, 
and faulty business methods, all united, and with great power, 
to depress New England farming—not indeed permancntty 
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but until such a time as the farmer, noting his situation, shall 
rise to the requirements. 

Ill. From this cheerless review of village decadence we turn 
to consider some of the influences which promise to arrest it. 

1. In pursuit of this purpose it may be as well, perhaps, to 
turn back upon the same line which has hitherto been followed. 
As just intimated the bad farming before alluded to has not 
come to stay. It is simply an eddy in the main current of 
agricultural progress, and the next generation will see this great 
interest thoroughly organized and advancing upon a higher 
plane than any upon which it has ever before moved. The 
general government has come to its aid by the establishment of 
colleges, the maintenance of experiment stations, and the crea- 
tion of a cabinet officer to supervise its general interests. Sci- 
ence is employing some of her ablest scholars in investigations 
of the fundamental principles of animal and vegetable nutrition 
and development. Legislatures are beginning to recognize the 
claims of this leading interest of most of the States. And, best 
of all, the farmer himself has at last awakened to the possibili- 
ties and wants of his situation, and is working earnestly for its 
amelioration, by efforts which command respect and are result- 
ing in good. In a word, New England farming has touched 
the bottom of its decline and is already on an upward rebound. 
With its improvement, comes also its enhanced patronage of 
the villages which it encircles. 

2. The introduction of railroads was the substitution of a 
better for an inferior system of leading highways. Their 
effect upon the villages of the sections which they traversed 
varied with their nearness to or remoteness from these- Those 
immediately upon them were benefited. Those distant from 
them, even but a few miles, were generally injured, as they 
superseded the old means of transportation which had contri- 
buted to their support, and gave them in return no substitute 
equally efficacious in advancing their prosperity. And expe 
rience soon demonstrated that a village without railroad facili- 
ties was unable to hold its own with one which had them. 

But this evil began ere long to work its own cure. Sections 
without railroads, observing the benefits resulting therefrom, 
one after another sought and secured them. The various neces- 
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sities of the railroads themselves, also stimulated by a contin- 
ually lessening expense of construction, led to the building of 
new and to the lengthening of old lines, until now an intricate 
iron net work covers all sections of New England and is reduc- 
ing to greater closeness its meshes every year. A recent exam- 
ination of the Railroad Commissioner’s Map of New Hamp- 
shire disclosed the fact that one hundred and forty-six of its 
two hundred and thirty-eight towns, or sixty-one per cent. of 
the whole number, are now touched by one or more railroad 
lines, the first of which was constructed only fifty years ago. 
There is little doubt that similar examinations of the railway 
systems of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, or Connecticut would 
warrant similar statements relative to those States still more 
emphatic. 

If, therefore, experience has demonstrated that a New England 
village cannot flourish without railroad facilities, this same expe- 
rience reaches forward into prophecy and almost as conclusively 
proves that at no distant day every town of any importance 
will have railway connection with every other, and that the 
disparity in transportation facilities will be largely a thing of 
the past. Then improved locomotion, like the air, the rain, and 
the sunshine will be alike common to all, extending from the 
sea to the mountain passes and to their highest summits. 

Nor is it improbable that steam, the motive power which has 
so largely supplanted that of the ‘horse on the main highways 
of the country, may be called to give way in part to the more 
powerful agent of electricity. It is easily possible in densely 
peopled sections, for the electric street railways of neighbor- 
ing towns to be made continuous by the insertion of interme- 
diate connections, and be thereby prepared to compete for busi- 
ness with the steam lines which they will thus parallel. So, 
too, may it often be found practicable by electric branch roads 
to connect with the latter many small towns whose importance 
is inadequate to command their presence. 

In short, while at first the introduction of railroads to New 
England was prejudicial to the interests of hundreds of its 
villages, they will in the end prove beneficial by affording to 
the great mass of them improved transportation facilities and 
by connecting them with the business pulse-beat of the entire 
country. 
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3. The extensive manufactures before alluded to as intro- 
duced to New England fifty or sixty years ago were confined 
largely to fabrics of wool and cotton. Others generally of 
lesser magnitudes followed these, devoted to articles of wood, 
iron, leather, copper, etc. Their products embraced a wide 
variety, all the way from a clothes-pin, at one extreme, to the 
ponderous engine of an ocean steamer at the other. 

These were established at such points as favorable opportu- 
nities and interests indicated. Unused water powers attracted 
some. The presence of buildings adapted to their wants and 
for sale on reasonable terms drew many to partially depopu- 
lated villages. Commercial advantages or facilities of transpor- 
tation determined the location of many. For one reason or 
another they came to scores and hundreds of sleepy old com- 
munities, bringing to them the blessings of capital, enterprise, 
new life, and new prosperity. Scores of such were raised to 
important towns. Some grew to the magnitude of cities. As 
instances of this expansion and uplift may be mentioned the 
quiet, but delightful old university town of New Haven, 
which has seen the number of its people increase from about 
ten thousand (10,180) in 1830,to nearly sixty-three thousand 
(62,882) in 1880:* and the smaller one of Concord, in New 
Hampshire, which in the same interval has grown from a mod- 
est village of less than four thousand (3,725) people to a thriv- 
ing inland city of nearly fourteen thousand (13,843). 

4. Latterly, as the whole country has grown in wealth, and 
health resorts have been sought by numbers ever increasing, 
much attention has been directed to New England. Its pure 
air and sparkling water ; its long sea coast, indented with bays 
and dotted with islands, where coolness is present in the sul- 
triest weather ; its innumerable streams, varying in size from 
tiniest rivulets to navigable rivers ; its varied surfaces of plain, 
and hill, and mountain ; its unrivaled scenery and its accessi- 
bility ; all combine to render it a national sanitarium. Its loca- 
tion is such that some six or seven millions of persons, and 
probably more, may by a twelve hours ride, often much less, 
pass from their homes to the summit of Mount Washington. 


* According to the census of 1890, about 83,000. 
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The great number who yearly visit New England have 
required enlarged provisions for their entertainment, the magni- 
tude of which has been known to such only as have had occa- 
sion to investigate them. The Secretary of the New Hamp- 
shire Board of Agriculture has recently published a list of 
eleven hundred and twenty-three (1123) hotels and boarding 
houses in that State alone, capable of entertaining at one time 
thirty thousand visitors. The aggregate receipts of these last 
season amounted to five millions of dollars. 

The significance of this amount will be more apparent if 
compared with the receipts from some of the leading agricul- 
tural crops of the State which in 1879, were as follows, viz : 

Value of corn crop, 1,350,248 bushels, at 50 cts. ------ $ 675,124 
‘* oats crop, 1,017,620 - 
** hay crop, 588,170 tons at $10, 

Receipts from summer visitors in 1889, 

This annual influx of visitors overflows all sections of this 
State and is assuming more and more each year a residential 
character. Some towns, like North Conway and Bethlehem, 
have risen from mere hamlets to flourishing country villages, 
with all the privileges and attractions of such communities. 
Private cottages and more pretentious residences are being 
multiplied more and more each year. And what is true of 
New Hampshire is doubtless true to a greater or less extent of 
each of her sister New England States. From Mount Desert 
to the Berkshire Hills, and from Nantucket to Mount Wash- 
ington the story is everywhere substantially the same. 

5. Down at the bottom of the English heart there is, and 
ever has been, a love of country life, next in strength to that of 
existence itself. Our forefathers brought it to this country and 
it has been abiding. Ten generations have failed to remove it 
from the nature of their descendants. If untoward circum- 
stances may have temporarily repressed it, they have not 
destroyed it. Whenever adequate means and opportunities 
have favored its manifestation, it has always shown itself in 
improved farm life, in attractive village homes or in ample 
country residences and estates. Before another generation has 
passed the true American will, when able, have his business 
residence in the city or large town, and his home in the 
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country. And this too, whether he traces back his lineage to 
British or Continental sources, for the love of country life is 
not national but universal. The old proverb, “ God made the 
country but man made the town,” is as true as it is terse, 
Country life is natural; city life is artificial and necessarily so. 
One satisfies nature’s cravings. The other does not. The 
petals of the rose formed by the deft fingers of a French man- 
ufacturess are pleasing. But the moist flower from nature’s 
own hand is the only satisfactory one. 

The untoward influences upon the New England village to 
which we have alluded, have largely spent their force. Some 
have been changed from depressing to uplifting forces, and to 
these, others of a like character have been added. 

To our mind the conclusion of the whole matter is this: 
The New England village is neither moribund nor dead. Bet- 
ter specimens of it exist to-day than can be found in all the 
past, back even to Plymouth Rock. New demands for it are 
continually arising. New industries are enriching its people. 
The new spirit of this new age is broadening its ideas and 
refining its life. It offers its privileges to persons of wider 


ranges of pecuniary condition than does either the farm or the 
country estate. It extends its welcome to the rich and poor 
alike. It is the outgrowth of the New England character. It 
came here two hundred and seventy years ago and it came to 
stay. 


JOSEPH B. WALKER. 
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Articte III.—THE “MUGWUMPS” AND THE PARTIES. 


‘‘ParRTY government may be necessary. So far as we can see it is 
necessary. But it is a necessary evil ; and whatever tends to diminish 
its mischievous influence upon the machinery of administration and to 
prevent it from obtruding itself upon foreign states; whatever holds up 
a high ideal of devotion to the nation, as a majestic whole, living on 
from century to century while parties form and dissolve again, 
strengthens and ennobles the Commonwealth and all its citizens.” Mr. 
James Bryce in the ‘** American Commonwealth.” 

‘“‘T believe that we should all choose between the two great parties of 
the country and that the man who hangs between the two, now with 
one now with the other, is, politically, without convictions.”—Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard, in his speech announcing his adhesion to th2 
Democratic Party. 


Tue two quotations cited above challenge attention because 
they assert essentially opposed propositions drawn from the 
utterances of two academic thinkers, who, though living in 
different worlds, have the same mental environment and very 
similar casts of political thought. The first (Mr. Bryce) 
obtains from the further side of the Atlantic a kind of land- 
scape view of our American institutions. He sees, as a 
traveler descries from the deck of a moored bark, the rela- 
tive outlines and shapes of our political coast. The other 
observer, living on our shore, has the counter vantage of closer 
vision, clearer perception of details, more continuous, more 
sympathetic and more personal relations with the political 
phenomena of which he is a part, and, of late, not a small 
part. But whether or not Mr. Bryce and President Eliot 
reach opposed deductions because they occupy widely severed 
points of view, it is certain that their conclusions are dividing 
to-day the opinions of that now pretty distinctive group of 
American voters who bear the title of Mugwumps. One 
Mugwump fraction is drifting into the ranks of the old parties ; 
the other and larger fraction still holds fast its ground of 
non-partisan independence. 

Which of these two postures is the wiser, the better, the 
more in accord with the aims and results of practical and 
earnest citizenship? Should the Mugwump, in carrying out his 
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ideals of reform, act outside or inside the party mechanism ? 
These are broad and complex questions, yet not for that reason 
less imperative in their demands on a class of citizens which 
accepts with complacency, if not with pride, a derisive name 
as a badge of its civic aspiration. 

The argument for acting inside the party mechanism, may 
seem, on a superficial view to be a good one. It is deduced 
from that necessity of parties in a Democracy which Mr. Bryce 
admits and President Eliot implies. Under this postulate, 
party organism is supposed to have a certain institutional sta- 
bility like the suffrage, taxation, laws, religion, citizenship 
itself. The fact of membership in the body politic carries 
with it, by vague implication, a responsibility for accepting 
the party institution along with the other institutions of civic 
liberty. If parties are essential, is it not the duty of the 
practical citizen to conform to their necessity rather than 
resist it? The argument thus briefly stated has its flaws, but, 
in one form or another, it underlies the motives that drive not 
a few thinking voters into one or the other of the two great 
party organizations. 

Our own country, like England, exemplifies not merely the 
persistency of the party type of self-government but of the 
specific parties that have formed within the type and which 
are represented now by the names of Liberal and Conservative 
in the mother land ant! by Democrat and Republican, in the 
United States. As to the former country, this statement is 
historically self-evident; in our own, it can be verified by a 
very brief glance over our political annals, and by observing how 
closely, with a few transitory gaps, the existing parties con- 
form in their generic personnel as well as in their sectional 
divisions to what the same parties were a third of a century 
ago. Surrenders of principle, periods of disaster, schism, 
prophecies and prospects of ruin, our two parties have out- 
lived—often weakened by desertion, but sustained by the loyal 
nucleus of the rank and file. Now, as often heretofore, one of 
them discloses some symptoms of decomposition. But, accent- 
uate those symptoms as we may, the truth is writ large that our 
old parties continue to exist, and retain an amazing amount of 
vitality, not only in organization but in those sentimental forces, 
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old traditions, and habitudes which give cohesion and voting 
unity. It is indeed a moot question whether the vigor of a 
party and its force as a compact organism do not positively 
increase at a period like the present when some of its loosened 
outer parts are dropping away. Such a crisis even stimulates 
its leaders to assert discipline, chastise deserters, “close up 
ranks,” and offset reduced numbers by severer drill. They 
have profounder confidence in a body of five and a half million 
American voters drawing together in the political tug of war 
than in a voting army a hundred thousand greater which is 
seditious and refractory. Like the traveler in the fable, our 
American party organizations in any gust of revolt draw the 
partisan cloak closer, and only relax it when the epoch of clear 
sunshine, of spoils, and of prosperity dawns anew. 

Other and more special causes still further argue the per- 
sistency of old parties in American politics. With almost 
twelve million voters in the land scattered over the most 
diversified regions, and often with local interests much opposed, 
party organization to be effective must be intense. As the 
gross number of voters waxes, the power, as well as the niceties, 
of the machine must expand also. The immense cost and 
pains of forging new party machinery on a national scale also 
favor the probability of continuity. So does the temper of 
the mass of American voters. Its lower orders rarely shift 
politics, and, when they do, they but cross or re-cross the neu- 
tral line between the camps. The middle class of citizens, 
absorbed in toil and infected with political languor, are roused 
to momentary self-assertion only by rare emergencies. And 
too many of our educated citizens still indulge a sort of placid, 
philosophical acceptance of party bonds based sometimes on 
their too broad political generalizations but oftener on inherited 
habitudes or associations. In all these factors we see marked 
elements of Democratic and Republican vitality. They ex- 
plain readily why the Democratic party could traverse such 
crises in its history as the schism of 1860 or the civil war, why 
the Republican bark has overtopped in safety the adverse tidal 
waves of 1874 and 1882, resisted the shock of grangerism, 
and of the Mugwump revolt of 1884; and why both parties, 
after all the old issues had lost their importance; and after 
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crossing a wide and void abyss of principle, have met again 
on the solid fighting ground of tariff reform. 

It would be strange and contrary to the rule of human im- 
pulse and conduct if this obstinate endurance of parties, 
coupled with the argument of party necessity, were not effec- 
tive in prompting a certain number of gwasi independent 
voters to accept the party tie. They cannot fail to have g 
feeling of isolation outside of the circle of party. To a cer- 
tain order of minds, there is a degree of magnetism in 
party contact and companionship. A smaller class is not 
proof to the contumely and reproach which political neutrality 
always invites. There is alleged too, though wrongly, a serious 
loss of influence which follows exclusion from the caucus and 
from intra-party activity. The mere fact of a voter’s alliance 
with a powerful organization has an attraction of its own in 
contrast with having no party, no following, perhaps no defi- 
nite political creed. He does not even share in the stirring 
frenzies and more ardent, if less expansive, emotions that 
inspire to arduous effort and self-sacrifice, men like the prohi- 
bitionists, who belong to a “one idea” party. 

Such are the foremost reasons which prompt men to connect 
themselves with one of the two leading parties and to give up 
their independence as voters. Let us turn now our thoughts to 
a higher as well as more practical category of duties which, in 
this country and peculiarly at the present juncture, urge the 
preservation of an unfettered voting manhood. 

Against the theoretical plea for uniting with parties because 
they are necessary, must be set the fundamental nature of the 
voting act. In its final analysis that act, as an expression of 
the citizen’s conscience, antedates and precedes the party which 
is, at its best, only a large multiple of such expressions used as 
a practical device of government. In other words, the moral 
sense of public right or wrong, individuality, manhood suf- 
frage (not party suffrage), are the radical elements of real cit- 
izenship,—the party is secondary, and a mere expedient, a means, 
not anend. The new-made elector in his oath pledges fealty, 
not to a party, but to his country, and loyalty to his party ends 
the instant that his conscientious intelligence informs him that 
it is not the best agency for the public weal. 
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Our old American parties are strong and disciplined. If they 
show any marks of decay, that decay is in the outward skin, 
not in the flesh or vitals. But in their relations to each other 
these parties are singularly weak, because they are in so nice 
equilibrium. Like the ponderous locomotive poised on the 
turntable a single hand may swerve the vast but equi-bal- 
anced parts. In an absolute vote of 11,392,382 thrown by all 
parties in the national election of 1888, one party cast a plurality 
of but 98,017. A change of only 49,009, or a trifle more 
than four-tenths of one per cent. would have shifted the 
balance. In close, or, as the modern term is, “ pivotal” 


States, examples of this nice poise are still more impres- 
sive. At the presidential election of 1884, the veering of 


524 votes in a total poll of 1,171,312 in New York State would 
have defeated Mr. Cleveland. It required only a change of a 
single vote to say 2,200, or one twenty-second of one per cent. to 
have reversed an administration ; and at the election of 1888, 
in the same State, a shifting of a little less than one-half of 
one per cent. would have re-elected Mr. Cleveland. Or, Mr. 
Cleveland might have carried New York in 1888 and still have 
failed of re-election by a change of 254 votes (about one-sixth 
of one per cent.) in West Virginia, or of 169 votes (one-ninth of 
one per cent.) in Connecticut. Or, losing both West Virginia 
and Connecticut, and benefiting by a change of 1,175 votes 
(about one-fifth of one per cent.) in Indiana, he might, carrying 
also New York, have been chosen president. These examples 
are recent and familiar enough, but they do not make less 
forceful the conclusion that, while the Independent may, at 
times, do well inside the parties, and should certainly use them, 
his unpledged vote is far more potential outside of them. The 
argument for the political efficiency of voting independently of 
party rests on far more solid ground than the argument for 
voting always with one particular party. There is more in 
such independent voting than in what we may call the mechan- 
ical force of a single ballot. 

The mechanical force of a personified ballot is the precise 
thing that acts most effectively on the politicians. Abstract 
- arguments for reform they contemn, threats of half-minded 
electors unfulfilled in acts they ignore. They have the su- 
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premest scorn for the policy which is constantly rebuking sin, 
and never smiting the sinners. But actual votes sure to be 
“plumped ” against a bad man or a bad measure give a dismal 
emphasis to the returns which the most brazen party manager is 
forced to heed. He and his party’s organs proclaim this pre- 
dominant fear of votes every time they consign the Mug- 
wump to the region immortalized by Dante, and every time 
they so persistently inter him, they are sure to find the obsti- 
nate corpse spring to new life on the next voting day. 

From these more obvious considerations which show the value 
of a Mugwump body of voters, we turn to one which, although 
often vaguely cited, we are surprised to see, has not been more 
strenuously pressed. It springs from the exceptionally lofty 
character of the electoral body which forms the Mugwump 
group. If we but cursorily analyze its elements, their high 
voting quality becomes evident. Who are these party-scorned 
Mugwumps? Men, as a class, who are thinkers as well as men 
of affairs, drawn from the professions, or the upper stratum of 
trade, and who unite with patriotic motive a habit of applying 
to politics intellectual as well as moral tests. Their mental 
habits fit them peculiarly to weigh soberly the ramified and 
complex issues which enter our political life. They are nota 
group veered by the whims and caprice of the multitude, nor 
dominated by selfish aims, as were the grangers of 1873, 
and later organizations, nor infused with the single idea 
of the old abolitionists and the present prohibition party. 
Their very flexibility of judgment, and their wideness ‘of 
vision, leading them commonly to a unity of decision, spe- 
cially adapt them to serve as a buffer in political concus- 
sions, a brake on party frenzy and greed. Naturally enough, — 
therefore, the Mugwump is the product of culture, of the 
thoughtful and educated East, rather than the crude West, 
where, outside of the great cities, he is still sporadic, but where 
his usefulness must wax with his numbers as the line of political 
education reaches toward the sunset. 

The renowned political scholar first quoted (Mr. Bryce), in 
another part of his latest and greatest work, mentions as a 
leading trait of the American people its aptitude for organiza- 
tion. To that trait he attributes the immensity and power of 
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our party machines which, in his view, dwarf the political 
mechanisms of all other democratic lands. Mr. Bryce is ob- 
viously right. No country ruled to-day by popular opinion 
exhibits so scientific organization of parties as do the United 
States, with the standing party committees in town, city, State, 
and nation, with the captains of tens and fifties, with the vast 
proletariat of sub-workers. A necessity of such an organiza- 
tion is its demand on the party voter for implicit fidelity. The 
bolter—often in a State contest, always ina presidential canvass— 
must accept the party ban. But does not this very extreme of 
party dictation, and the ultimates to which it is thrust, empha- 
size the need of an external moderating force, exercised by 
independent voters, who, inside the party lines, would be 
obliged to put their manhood in pawn and become a part of 
the thing to be reformed ¢ 

Let us test the moral and mental situation of any high mind- 
ed citizen who thus, by formal or implied pledge, links him- 
self to the Promethean rock of party. His whole environ- 
ment fetters his individuality and curbs his more elevated en- 
thusiasms. He is outvoted in the caucus. He must accept bad 
men and worse measures. He must play the traitor with con- 
science, and do evil in the blind hope of final good. These are 
the initial restraints that party, as the condition of its own be- 
ing, imposes on his moral nature. He is usually, indeed, but a 
bit of the raw material that feeds a great machine, rather than 
a machine in himself. Placed amid the din and clangor and 
immense energies of the partisan engine room, he is more 
stunned than animated by its noise. If he stays in the party 
and resists he is overwhelmed. If he stays and does not resist 
he is a patriot no longer. In both cases, he must submit to a 
rude shock to his manhood, or to a complete subversion of it. 
The party sweeps im gurgite vasto him and his personality ; and, 
on the other hand, the country loses that regulating influence 
which a ballot such as his, bunched with other ballots, exerts 
at the precise point where the equi-poised party system is 
weakest—the ballot box. 

The general situation in the country at the present time es- 
pecially favors the growth of a genuine Mugwump class of 
scientific patriots. The constriction of party lines and the re- 
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gime of discipline, rigid though it may be, are accomplished at 
considerable sacrifice of voting numbers. Parties can not be 
tight drawn, and, at thesame time, made more inclusive. As in 
the law of rotation of bodies, they obtain greater internal 
velocity by diminishing the circle of revolution. Their present 
reliance on the “workers” and on money is a sure symptom 
that they realize their weakness, and that by malign or artificial 
methods they must fill the gap. The new recasting of parties 
on lines more definite, if not more novel, is sure to be attend- 
ed with the defection of men who “alone with God and a lead 
pencil” in the Australian booth with the party chain once shat- 
tered will be prone to adopt the independent voting habit. 
Whatever may be true of the rank and file, there can be no 
question of the growing non-partyism of thinkers—as witness 
the Lows, McCullochs, and Professor Bowens of the last Pres- 
idential campaign. Of late years, these recoils against the 
partisan instinct have often been so unforeseen as to be almost 
dramatic. It was Mr. Conkling who used to say that he des- 
pised the man who “ belonged to party alittle” ; yet it was that 
same Mr. Conkling, one of the most skilled party engineers in 
American history, who bolted Blaine in 1884. It was in the 
autumn of 1878 that Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, addressing a 
Republican gathering of the faithful at Brooklyn, used, in 
substance, these words to satirize the “ Young Scratchers” who 
were opposing Mr. Cornell: “These well-meaning young peo- 
ple still call themselves pretty good Republicans. For myself, 
I don’t know what a pretty good Republican is. Did you ever 
hear of such a thing as a pretty good egg”? And yet it was 
the same Mr. Beecher who only six years later joined the great 
army of scratchers, and his works do follow him. 

Finally, shall nothing be said for independence as a mere 
sentiment, and as an uplift of personal feeling—for that sub 
lime and ever glowing ardor which inspires one who over his 
broken chains stands an Olympian voter between parties, and 
whose thinking ballot is an emblem, not alone of patriotic pur- 
pose, but of an emancipated personality. Such surely is he 
who, among parties yet not of them, is ever prompted by his 
free air and open spaces to bolder advance and more strenuous 
effort, and who realizes alike the demands and the free agency 
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of that sovereignty which he carries under his hat. Parties 
may wax and wane, tidal waves of politics sweep upward and 
ebb back, the ignoble strife of spoils rage below the rock of 
civie duty on which his feet are placed, yet there he stands, 
strong in his exalted individualism, and sublimely conscious 
that his vote at least, like the hand of Douglas, is his own ! 
CLARENCE DEMING. 
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Articte IV.—DOMESTIC POISONS OF THE SUB- 
PAPUANS. 


Sxixt in the preparation of poisons and any extensive appli- 
cation of these agents to murderous uses argues a state of civil- 
ization most distinctly removed from the barbarity of the 
savage. In this proposition two factors are prime. The first 
is that the preparation of any but the rudest poisons demands 
an acquaintance with laboratory methods and a certain practical 
familiarity with chemistry far above the plane of the mere say- 
age. All about him may grow plants charged with the most 
lethal essences, the rocks on which his bare foot daily treads 
may be rich in death, yet the poisons escape him because he 
has not yet learned the art of extracting the toxic alkaloids. 
Analysis is far beyond his powers of mind. That which he sees 
is all he knows, and to the savage poisoner the only poisons 
available are such as exist free in nature, and these are very 
few. Itis only when advancing culture gives him alchemy or the 
first germs of chemistry that barbaric man learns to set free the 
poisonous principles from the chemical combinations in which 
they are harmlessly locked, or to build up. from materials in 
themselves innocent, the combination that surely and secretly 
attacks the citadel of life. 

None the less important is the second factor. Before pois- 
ons can be of advantage for purposes of secret and stealthy 
murder there must be that development of the community 
which forces into secrecy and stealth the blood atonement for 
blood spilt, the gratification of the promptings of envy, hatred, 
and malice, the lust of killing. The community must have 
law, inequable and unjust it may be, but yet a law which in 
some shape punishes the murderer. Savage man lies in wait 
for his adversary, stabs him in the back and takes no shame 
therefor, transfixes him with the arrow shot noiselessly from 
his lurking place, with his club batters in his head as he lies 
asleep, but he does not use poison. He in turn may be killed 
in like manner as he has killed. ’Tis the chance of the life he 
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lives, the best life he knows, but he will not be done to death 
by due process of law or process of that public opinion which 
transcends law. The murder he commits needs not to be done 
in secret in order to evade the law, the stealth he employs is 
only to protect himself against adverse chance in the execution 
of the deed. 

The poisoner, the cowardly murderer who dares not try honest 
conclusions with his victim, the sly, sneaking wretch who drops 
death into the friendly cup, finds no place in free savagery. His 
fit place is in a civilization just a little below the present point 
of advance. 

Each of these irreducible factors is involved in and tends to 
restrict the scope of the present inquiry into the poisons of the 
Sub-Papuan people. There enters yet a third factor and of a 
special nature, but before its influence can be estimated there 
is need of a slight digression which may serve to introduce the 
black races of the Western Pacific who touch on one side the 
more refined Sawaiori peoples and on the other the more 
degraded people of New Guinea, those who in a loose and 
semi-scientific classification are called the Melanesians but are 
denoted in modern ethnography by the term Sub-Papuans. 
Two considerations very definitely outline their precise posi- 
tion: in differentiation from the Polynesians they are black 
and have no Saba tradition; in contradistinction from their 
New Guinea (Papuan) neighbors, though black, their hair- 
section shows an outline which by not a little approaches that 
of higher races. 

This Sub-Papuan group of races or families (for not in the 
present imperfect state of knowledge can this point be deter- 
mined) inhabits all of the islands of the southern tropical 
waters of the Pacific from Fiji to the westward, and northward 
from New Caledonia and the Loyalty group to the Admi- 
ralty group, well to the northward of New Guinea, at which 
point they impinge upon, yet without any admixture with, the 
Micronesian peoples. Though their distribution is very even 
over the oceanic district, yet it should be said that there are 
several noteworthy inclusions in their thickest population of 
Sawaiori colonies, undoubtedly stragglers of the great march 
of brown emigration which traversed this natural road on its 
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way to people the eastern Pacific. In addition to the groups 
already noted this region includes these groups of islands as 
noted on the commercial charts: the New Hebrides, the Banks 
group (on no good grounds dissociated from the New Hebrides), 
the Santa Cruz group, the Saloman group, New Britain and 
New Ireland, with the included Duke of York group and 
finally the Hermite group which with the Admiralty islands 
marks the northern limit. This enumeration excludes the 
Louisiade archipelago and with reason, for that chain of 
islands forming as it does an interrupted continuation of the 
southeasterly prolongation of New Guinea is undoubtedly 
peopled by a race of strictly Papuan stock. 

Within the region thus marked there is a multiplicity of 
languages, there are many widely varying customs and in gen- 
eral so many points of dissimilarity as to make it apparent only 
upon the closest study that these people are indeed of one stock. 
In fact, the point is one still open to doubt, the nomenclature 
is at best provisional in regard of its general applicability, and 
further research, which, however, because of the unbridled 
savagery of the people is extremely difficult to prosecute, may 
necessitate a revision of the conclusions at present reached. 
One custom is of very general extent, appearing in every group 
and on well nigh every island, either in active exercise or as a 
more or less easily distinguished ceremonial. This is the law 
of uterine heredity involving in its train the substitution of the 
marriage class for the family as is usual in polyandrous society, 
and the rights of woman. This latter consideration links the 
foregoing digression with the present inquiry, for among the 
rights of Sub-Papuan women is one which as the third factor 
of the inquiry makes very difficult indeed the study of the 
domestic poisons of the people under consideration, and which 
must be pleaded in extenuation of the investigator’s complete 
failure to connect several poisons with the plants which pro- 
duce them. 

Among the rights of the Sub-Papuan women none is more 
rigidly guarded, none more strictly treasured than the right to 
be the sole practitioners of medicine. They alone know the 
secrets of the healing earths, they alone know what plants have 
that in their juices which will aid health to conquer disease ; 
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theirs alone is the knowledge of how to prepare each simple 
and how to exhibit it, whether as plaster or potion. This 
knowledge the old crones of each village community so jeal- 
ously guard that not even a man of their own race can win so 
much as a single part of their secret from them, far less then 
can a foreigner who is always an object of more or less distrust. 
It is futile to ask them to yield any information on the subject, 
the possession of this secret is a right which force cannot wrest 
from them nor persuasion wheedle. It is vain to examine the 
medicines which they administer, for they are scrupulous in their 
care not to allow them to come into male hands until every 
specific characteristic has been sedulously obliterated. Indeed 
the display of too much curiosity on the subject will simply 
secure for the patient the distrustful withdrawal of the services 
of his medical woman. As with healing remedies, so with 
morbifacients ; they are a rigidly kept secret of the women, 
and it is but rendering due credit to the sex to say that the 
secret is well kept. 

These three factors of the inquiry must serve as an excuse 
for poverty in detail of these notes of Sub-Papuan poisons, 
to wit: the people are so sunken in savagery that they have 
the ability to recognize only the few poisons which exist free 
in nature; that they have not risen to that plane where toxi- 
cology is needed, and lastly and perhaps most important of all 
their limited knowledge of poisons is treasured as an inviolable 
secret by the women. 

Mineral poisons seem unknown to the Sub-Papuan Borgias, 
though this statement it should be remarked, while based upon 
an intimate acquaintance with the people, is subject to revision 
as knowledge is extended. The geological structure of the 
region may be largely responsible for this. The islands are 
all mountains of upheaval and the volcanic forces have not yet 
entirely ceased, as is proved by the volcanoes of Ambrym, 
Tanna, and the clusters of them in New Britain and the many 
hot springs which well up on nearly every island. The rocks 
are igneous, basalts and traps, with very scanty admixtures of 
iron and other minerals, and the soil is indebted for its prin- 
cipal constitutents to the disintegration and washing away of 
these rocks under the violent down-pour of tropical rains. A 
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slight use is made of various earthy deposits as medicine, but 
none has been noticed to be used as poison for any of the uses 
to which deadly agents are put in this low civilization. It is 
mainly upon the vegetable kingdom that these people depend 
for their poisons. 

Along every beach where the white coral sand just begins to 
merge into the loam, and to be caught by the roots of the 
grasses, grows a plant that is in constant use by the fishers. 
This is the Barringtonia speciosa (?) which is one of the most 
abundant of the beach-side plants. Its stems and leaves are 
bruised with rocks until the sap bleeds freely and abundantly. 
When bruised enough, a bundle of the twigs is tied to a small 
stone and with as little disturbance as possible is sunk into a pool 
in the coral of the shore. These pools and crevices are much 
sought by the small edible fish because of the protection they 
afford against their larger kind, the shark and the equally vora- 
cious tunny. If the stupefying weed is quietly dropped into 
the pool, without frightening any of the fish swimming within 
it, its effect is certain. In about five minutes the water at the 
bottom is seen to be clouded with a milky juice which slowly 
diffuses itself and rises to the surface. As it reaches the level 
of a fish, the animal gives first a premonitory flick of its tail as 
though dimly conscious of something wrong. When the poison 
takes more complete possession, the fish swims about very 
excitedly and ends his antics by plunging violently downward 
only to be seen after a short interval rising slowly to the sur- 
face where he floats belly upward ard is secured by the fisher. 
Thrown into the uncontaminated water at the bottom of the 
canoe, the fish soon recovers from the effect of the poison. If, 
on the other hand, he is not thus revived, he soon dies, and 
according to the natives the fish thus dying becomes tainted 
before he can be cooked. The juice of the plant, in quantity 
up to a teaspoonful, seems to have no appreciable effect upon the 
human system when taken in the digestive tract; and one who 
swims in water charged sufficiently to stupefy every fish will 
notice nothing except a slight acridity of no very appreciable 
effect upon the conjunctiva, when the eyes are open under 
water. 
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In some of the islands of the region a vegetable arrow poison 
is made with a secrecy which so far has defied detection. A 
fibrous root is used which there seems some good ground to 
suppose is the root of a climbing vine. This is macerated by 
chewing and the fibrous part is put into a jar where it is boiled 
in sea water with about three portions of unripe bananas or 
plantains until the result is a stiff paste. This carefully pre- 
served in tightly stoppered cocoanut shells is diluted with sea 
water whenever it is needed for use. The paste has a yellow- 
ish green color and a pungent odor, the thinly diluted poison 
as ready for use has a decided red tinge and no perceptible 
odor. The bone arrow tips are soaked in poison for several 
hours before a war party starts out ona raid. The effect of 
the poison is noted as almost immediate, the person hit with 
such an arrow falls dead within a few minutes and in a 
remarkably short space of time the rigor mortis sets in, rarely 
more than an half hour after death. Dissection of several cad- 
avers showed the heart to be empty of blood except a slight 
bloody froth in the left ventricle, the fine vessels of lung and 
brain highly surcharged and in general throughout the body 
the greater proportion of the blood to be in the capillaries. 
Very close search in the forests of several islands where this 
poison is in vogue failed to reveal any plant known to possess 
such morbific qualities and particularly is it to be noted that 
no plant can be found at all resembling the suspected source of 
the Venezuelan Woorari. 

If in general it be true that Sub-Papuan society presents 
little field for the exercise of the poisoner’s art there is yet one 
class of instances in which it is very commonly exercised. A 
man in the scheme of uterine heredity may not marry a woman 
of his own marriage class. Native villages commonly consist 
of people of but one marriage class, for among such alone is 
free intercourse possible. The chief of a village therefore has to 
select his wife from a neighboring village where the marriage 
class is one permitted him. It may in time happen that the 
chief oppresses the village of his wife’s nativity, may harry the 
people with constant raids or may commute their miseries by a 
monthly tribute of bodies to be eaten. The wife’s sympathies 
are of course naturally on the side of her own people and she 
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will incline a ready ear to their prayer that she remove the 
oppresser. Being not only queen but cook as well this is easily 
within her power and many instances of poisoning on this 
account are related by the people. The poison most in vogue 
for this purpose is described as contained in a leaf which some 
say is borne on a small bush. These leaves are kept at a slow 
boil for several days until many armfulls of the leaves have 
been boiled down into a pint of liquor. This is allowed to filter 
through several thicknesses of the native cloth until it is a clear 
fluid with much the characteristic green color of absinthe and 
no noticeable odor. Until needed for use it is stored in cone 
shells carefully stoppered with bread-fruit gum. The method 
of use is said to be the plugging of a yam, dropping in a little of 
the poison and replacing the plug; then as the yam cooks the 
poison penetrates every part of it and yet cannot be detected 
by the sense of taste. So deadly is this poison that if only six 
drops be cooked into a three-pound yam one mouthful of the 
food means success to the poisoner. The symptoms of poison- 
ing of this sort are at first a sleep approaching coma which 
makes its appearance in about an hour after the administration 
of the poison. This sleep lasting from three to six hours, 
according to the constitutional strength of the patient, is ended 
by violent spasms and lock-jaw and death soon after. The 
authority for this report of the poison and its effects rests upon 
the credibility of native informants, for probably no reliable 
white man has seen a case of the sort. But as many natives 
from widely separated parts of the region tell the same story in 
all its essential details, it is probable that the account is substan- 
tially accurate. 

Last of the vegetable poisons here noted should be mentioned 
the bamboo which though innocent of any toxic principle, yet 
is made to serve the poisoner’s end. Its cortex is highly sili- 
ceous and is the universal substitute for a knife among these 
people who know not the art of working metals. Carefully 
slivered from the soft wood of the stem and beaten in a mortar 
this cortex for the purpose of secret murder appears in the 
form of minute spiculae of flint which are plentifully sprinkled 
over the food and drink. The intention is that the spiculae 
being taken into the system may pierce the bowels and cause 
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death by peritonitis. The natives say that this is uncertain in 
its effects and hardly to be relied upon. 

There are many poisonous fish in the waters which bathe the 
shores of these island. Some of them are poisonous everywhere, 
most of them, however, are only locally thus dangerous. Of 
two coves side by side, separated only by a narrow headland 
and with uninterrupted access from each to the same body of 
sea some of the fish caught in one cove will be perfectly harm- 
less and very good eating while in the next bay fish of the same 
genus and species will be highly dangerous to the consumer, 
always painful and in some cases causing death. The differ- 
ence can be accounted for only on the supposition that one 
cove supplies the fish with some poisonous article of food not 
to be found in the other. These poisonous fishes are made use 
of by the Sub-Papuans in the preparation of a poison which 
acts in the same manner as the accidental poisoning resulting 
from the careless eating of the fish only with ten-fold more 
foree because the poison is concentrated. A number of fish 
known to be poisonous are boiled in fresh water until they 
have completely lost all consistency, the boiling process is con- 
tinued over a slow fire until very little of the liquor remains. 
This is drawn off by itself and the remaining contents of the 
vessel are squeezed to extract every drop of fluid from them. 
The liquor is then carefully strained and leached through 
clean wood ashes. This product must be used at once for in a 
very short time it will undergo decomposition and thereby 
become useless. It isa limpid fluid with a markedly bitter 
taste such as necessitates much care in disguising it when it 
is to be administered. The fatal dose seems to be about a tea- 
spoonful. Its first effect is to produce drowsiness lasting for 
nearly an hour during which time the patient though longing 
to sleep does not lose consciousness, to this suddenly succeeds a 
brief period of exhilaration during which first the abdomen and 
then the head are seen to swell. Unconsciousness soon super- 
venes, the head swells still more, the soft tissues of the throat, 
the base of the nostrils and the infraorbital region being particu- 
larly puffed out, while the whole scalp feels as though it were 
floated clear of the skull on a cushion of water. Internally the 
fauces are particularly swollen, the mouth and tongue become 
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dried and hard, the latter sometimes splitting. In about thirty. 
six hours the patient dies, sometimes from suffocation the direct 
result of the swelling and sometimes with every symptom of 
serous apoplexy. 

The poisons which remain to note are two used in poisoning 
arrows, both derived from the human subject in a state of 
decomposition, both having the same effect and differing only 
slightly in the mode of preparation. This matter therefore 
first calls for description. In some parts of the Salomon 
islands, the cadaver is placed on a hurdle of loosely woven 
reeds beneath which are set large bowls of hard and polished 
wood. As the fluids of decomposition drip from the body 
exposed to the fierce rays of the tropical sun they fall through 
the hurdle into the bowls beneath and when no more fluids are 
produced the contents of the bowls are carefully gathered up, 
leached through clean wood ashes and stored away in the con- 
venient cone shells until the arrows are prepared for use by 
being steeped inthe liquor. The other practice which is found 
on the New Hebrides is to stick the body full of arrow-tips, 
three-inch lengths of bone ground down to the thickness of a 
slate pencil and evenly tapered. When the decomposing body 
has fallen apart the arrow tips are carefully collected and 
wrapped up out of harm’s way until needed. The poison is 
just as deadly after it has been in the bone for a year as when 
fresh, and it would be hard to say how long it does endure. 
Just before being shot these arrows poisoned from the human 
subject are dipped into salt water on the plea that it increases 
the deadly principle. 

The following notes of a Tanna man wounded by such an 
arrow on the left upper arm will show the general features of 
the progress of the poison : 

The wound was only a flesh wound, but the style of the 
arrow showed it to be poisoned. Accordingly with all possible 
haste and certainly within the next ten minutes the wound and 
to the depth of a quarter of an inch below it was excised by the 
galvano-cautery, and the arm was dressed. During the remain- 
der of that day the patient was treated with at first a moderate 
dose of sweet spirits of nitre to allay any fever of operation 
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and later with small doses of brandy to keep the system toned 
up. On the second morning the patient complained of a dull 
aguish feeling nowhere definitely located, but general through- 
out the system. This was met by quinine with increased allow- 
ance of spirits, pulse somewhat sluggish, appetite dull, but 
patient was induced to eat yams and taro to the usual amount. 
The wound on the arm called for no further attention. On 
the third morning the patient’s pulse was considerably above 
the normal accompanied by a slight increase of temperature, 
the skin however, remaining moist to the touch. The aguish 
feelings continued to be manifested and the appetite was strong 
although a very little quantity of the usual farinaceous food 
seemed to satisfy for a while ; throughout the day the patient 
called for some yam at about three-hour intervals. The wound 
on the arm was again dressed and seemed to be progressing 
favorably. The patient called attention to an angry pustule on 
the abdomen about an inch and a half below the navel sur- 
rounded by a considerable area of inflammation very sore to the 
touch. Sweet spirits of nitre was administered followed after an 
interval by increased doses of quinine. A local linseed poultice 
was applied to the inflamed area. Four hours later the pustule 
discharged about a tablespoonful of a greenish slimy matter very 
offensive in odor and the inflammation had extended over the 
whole abdominal region. An application was made to the sore 
of a mercurial ointment which had been found of use in the cor- 
rosive sores frequently met with in the islands. On the fourth 
morning the patient was very weak, pulse irregular, tempera- 
ture subject to sudden fluctuations, no appetite, complaint of 
great pain about the bowels. The sore which had appeared the 
day before had developed rapidly during the night and now 
exhibited a ragged perforation of the abdominal wall fully an 
inch in diameter, exposing the intestines to view. During the 
remainder of the treatment of the case nothing was done fur- 
ther than to keep the offensive aperture wet by compresses 
charged with a dilution of phenol sodique. The patient died 
in great agony that day, seventy-six hours after the poison was 
taken into the system. Other cases noticed presented a similar 
history and those both native and white who had had the 
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opportunity of observing the effect of this arrow poison said 
that it was in every way a typical case. 

Still other poisons are in use among the Sub-Papuans, but 
the secrecy of the women is so strictly preserved that it is 
impossible to speak of their preparation or their action. In 
these notes appears only the record of things actually seen or 
so universally attested by the natives of many distinct groups 


as to be worthy of credence. 
WILLIAM CHURCHILL. 
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Articte V.—OPEN QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH PHI- 
LOLOGY. 


Ir would be an interesting historical study, within the sphere 
of language, to trace the progress of English Philology as a 
science and a scientific pursuit from its humble origin in the 
Augustan. Age down to the present decade; from the initial 
and imperfect labors of Crocker, Bailey, Ainsworth, and Doc- 
tor Samuel Johnson to the latest scholarly results in this depart- 
ment. When Jonathan Swift, in 1711, sent to the Earl of 
Oxford “ A Proposal for Correcting, Improving, and Ascertain- 
ing (making sure) the English Tongue,” he may be said to have 
presented the earliest English philological pamphlet, and, ina 
crude and generai form, to have opened the way for that truly 
scientific study of English which, at present, enlists the inter- 
est and stirs the pride of every English scholar. English . 
Philology is now a science among sciences; well established 
and rationally studied, and has long since done with apology 
and defence. 

English Philology, as all other sciences, may be said to be 
made up of settled and unsettled questions. ’Tis so in philos- 
ophy, natural and mental; in the science of politics, and in 
sociology, and even in theology itself. Some things in Scien- 
tific English, as in general philology, are settled, else it would 
not be scientific, and, as such, are quite outside the province of 
renewed discussion. This is true despite the fact that in this, 
as in every science, there are some minds with whom nothing 
is settled and who spend their energies in the investigation and 
attempted confirmation of issues long since fixed and so under- 
stood to be. Theology is not the only sphere in which some 
men refuse to acknowledge that there is fundamental truth. 
We speak to-day, however, of the unsettled problems, the open 
questions, in English Philology; felt to be such by the large 
majority of English scholars; and that, after the most candid 
and painstaking examination of their nature, scope, and bear- 
ings. 
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It is our purpose, in the present paper, to call attention to 
four or five of these questions, most of which, however, must 
be dismissed with a few words. Our object is that of sugges- 
tion and stimulus rather than that of comprehension and elab- 
orate treatment, and we shall have accomplished our end, if 
scholarly interest is awakened on such questions and helpful 
comment elicited. 

Among the pending questions that might be enumerated and 
examined, had we the time, are such as,—the possible or prob- 
able universality of any one language, involving the discussion 
of the claims of English thereto ; the vexed and pressing ques- 
tion of English Orthography, involving the claims of Phonetic 
Spelling, as presented by the joint action of the English and 
the American Philological Associations; the question of an 
Accented or an Unaccented text as applied to the editing of 
our earliest MSS.—whether we shall follow Grein, Zupitza, and 
Sievers in accenting, or follow Wiilker, in his Revision of 
Grein, as he omits the accent ;—the question of English Met- 
rical structure, as developed by Schipper, Gvest, Lanier, and 
others ; the question of the relation of English to the other 
Teutonic tongues, especially to the Gothic, the Icelandic, and 
Friesic; and finally, whether the original uninflected English 
would have become, as it now is, an uninflected tongue quite 
apart from Roman, Danish, and Norman influences. 

1. The Question of English Philological Nomenclature.— 
We refer here, especially, to the correctness or incorrectness of 
such terms as Anglo-Saxon, Semi-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and to 
the propriety or impropriety of substituting the one word “ Eng- 
lish,” as applicable to each of the different periods into which our 
speech may be historically divided. It is patent to all scholars, 
that the present use of these terms is vague and confusing, and 
that a more simple and accurate terminology is desirable. The 
tendency of philological opinion seems to be in the direction of 
such simplicity, in the use of the one word “ English.” It is 
justified by the demands of historical accuracy, by a scholarly 
study of the language, either logically or chronologically, and by 
analogy, as in French and German and other continental tongues. 
On this principle, we should speak of First-English, in place of 
Anglo-Saxon ; meaning, thereby, the period extending from the 
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first Teutonic invasion, 449 A.D., to the Norman Conquest, 
1066, or, possibly, to the close of the Chronicle, 1154. It is 
thus that Prof. Morley, in his English Writers, Vol. II., says 
—“In these volumes, I use, throughout, Anglo-Saxon and First 
English as equivalent terms, with a preference for the homely 
form, First-English.” Dr. Sievers, as edited by Prof. Cook, 
prefers the term, Old English, and calls his grammar Old Eng- 
lish Grammar, confirming his usage by that of the Chronicle, 
of Alfred, Aelfric, and the earliest Bible versions. 

On this basis, also, the current names, Semi-Saxon, Anglo- 
Norman, would give place to one of such names as, Early Eng- 
lish, Transition English, or Middle English, marking the period 
from the close of the Chronicle to the opening of the Eliz- 
abethan era, 1550 A. D. Such asubstitution would seem to be 
desirable and feasible, the main difficulty with many being the 
settlement of the beginning of Modern English; whether with 
Chaucer, our first national poet, or with the Elizabethan authors, 
or, as some insist, later still, in the time of the Addison es- 
sayists. 

Can we do any better, after all, than follow the analogy of 
the German and speak of Old English, Middle English, and 
Modern English, covering, respectively, the periods, 449-1154 ; 
1154-1550 ; 1550-18—. 

2. The Question of the Foreign Element in the English 
Vocabulary.—We emphasize the vocabulary as distinct froin 
the structure, it being conceded, that the grammatical structure 
of the English of to-day, the presence of inflections apart, is 
substantially what it was in the days of Alfred and Layamon. 
What proportion of our words, as words, is still native? Is 
the native element in the preponderance, as we have hitherto 
held, or is it in abeyance and increasingly so, as the scientific 
study of the language advances? The discussion at this point 
was never sharper than it is now; the tendency, unquestion- 
ably, being to reduce the native element to a minimum in favor 
of amore and more pronounced foreign infusion. Not only 
are our old classical friends contesting the ground, but some of 
the other branches of the Indo-Europeans are just beginning 
to discover, as they judge, that they have a far more important 
position among the components of our all-embracing English 
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than historic criticism has accorded them. We allude, especially, 
to the claims of Celtic and Scandinavian scholars. Mr. Grant 
Allen, in his treatise on Anglo-Saxon Britain, stoutly combats 
the prevailing view as tothe large Teutonic element in Saxon 
and Southern Britain, and contends for the large infusion of 
Celtic blood and speech, arraying, in proof, Prof. Huxley, as an 
anthropologist, against Mr. Freeman, as an English historian. 
Even in so dispassionate a study as linguistics, we all know that 
there is, at times, the philological craze. We are living, at 
present, in the Golden Age of the Celtic Craze, it being now 
seriously maintained by Celtic enthusiasts, that most of the 
best authors in English Letters, Shakespeare included, are of 
Celtie stock. “Almost all Englishmen of the present day,” 
says Allen, “ possess at least a fraction of Celtic blood.” So, in 
an elaborate work on the “ Englishman and the Scandinavian,” 
by Mr. Metcalfe, we are told, that it is his purpose to “ disen- 
chant us of the illusion that we are English and Saxon. Re- 
ferring, at first, to what he correctly calls the strong Scandina- 
vian tinge of Beowulf, he persists in emphasizing before our 
view the rapid deepening and spreading of the tinge until it 
suffuses the entire body of English speech. 

The Latin-French element in English is so marked and so 
valuable that every English scholar will cautiously utter any 
dissent, and yet, even here, the zeal of many linguists is not 
“according to knowledge,” when they tell us with Weisse and 
others, that this element makes up full one-half, if not six- 
tenths, of our modern English vocabulary. In fine, is not the 
present tendency to reduce the percentage of native words to 
about three-tenths, a more dangerous and unwarranted extreme 
that the old one of Sharon Turner and others to make it seven- 
tenths? Is it too much for us, as English philologists, to con- 
tend for the substantive presence of five-tenths of our words as 
native? On this basis, is not all necessary concession made to 
Celt, Scandinavian, Norman-French, and Latin-French, and 
Greek, and to those various additional languages, Indo-Ger- 
manic and Shemitic, that have made incidental contributions 
to our speech? This much, at least, would seem to be true, 
that the claims of the English vocabulary to what is legitimately 
its own must be strenuously pressed and preserved. “It is 
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worthy of note,” says Dr. Murray of London, “that of the 
whole English vocabulary on record since the twelfth century 
(as far as A and B shows), more than three-fourths is still in 
current use,” so that “the general fact furnishes striking evi- 
dence of the controlling identity of our language during seven 
centuries.” 

3. The Question of Linguistic Methods in English Phi- 
lology.—One of the prime questions now under discussion in 
the various departments of scholarly work, is that of method. 
In education, secondary, collegiate, and professional, what is the 
best plan of procedure, and have we, as yet, as educators, 
reached it? In all branches of language-study, in what line 
shall we proceed to reach the most beneficent ends? Is the 
“natural method,” so called, as applied now to the ancient 
languages in some quarters, and, especially, to the modern 
European tongues, the best one ? 

As to English Philology, how shall we best study or teach 
the language, scientifically? Conceding that all such study 
must be grammatical and textual ; historical and comparative ; 
technical and etymological; which of these shall be made 
prominent in the best work of the English student? In a paper 
published in the Princeton Review, Oct. 1874, Prof. March 
suggestively writes: ‘“ As to the method (of linguistic study) 
‘attention is now given more to the meaning and less to the 
memorizing of forms,” in other words, if we interpret Dr. 
March correctly, more to the sense and less to the structure, 
studying language, mainly, as the author adds, “in its relations 
to the pursuit of truth and the expression of it.” Shall we 
study English as Dr. Taylor of Andover insisted we should 
study the classics, or shall we adopt a less critical and a freer 
method? Further, and especially, to what extent, in such a 
language as ours, so rich in authorship and objective literary 
product, should the literary modify the linguistic? Prof. 
Gildersleeve, in the Princeton Review, 1883, has called our at- 
tention, in a very happy way, to what he calls—Grammar and 
Aesthetics. How far should the aesthetic affect the gram- 
matical, or, more broadly, the literary affect the linguistic? Dr. 
March, in his little manual, Zhe Method of the Philological 
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Study of the English Language, has happily, to our mind, 
solved many of the difficulties of this problem, though others 
still insist upon a different procedure. 

4. The Question of the Relation of British English to 
American English—Noah Webster, in 1828, published what 
he called, an American Dictionary of the English Language; 
stating, later in his life, that he believed a “future separation” 
of these two forms of English to be “necessary.” We have 
on the one hand, what Prof. Schele de Vere has called, 
Americanisms, and, on the other, what Richard Grant White 
has called, Britticisms, each having distinctive type and fune- 
tion. When points of difference are pressed, we are told that 
America has a national character of its own, as affecting 
national speech; that it has its own climatic conditions and 
influences, as modifying vocables and utterance; that it is 
especially subject to the complex agencies of continental and 
Asiatic immigration, and that, as a matter of fact, it is defi- 
nitely marked from the English of England, as to accent, 
pronunciation, dialects, and scholarly usage. Pressing, how- 
ever, the points of similarity, it may be urged, that there is, 
after all, a substantial oneness of national spirit, based on a 
common lineage, increasing intercommunication and a common 
historic destiny ; that political, social, and industrial interests 
are confirming the process of linguistic and literary fusion, and 
that even the old dialects themselves are fast wearing away in 
England under the influence of national English as founded by 
Chaucer and his followers. It is, in fact, this question of 
dialects that is vitally connected with the general question now 
before us. One of the most helpful treatises that marked the 
awakening of English Philology as a science, was that by Mr. 
Ellis of England on “The English Dialects in Great Britain 
and America,” implying, by the phraseology, that there is a 
dialectic American English, as there is a dialectic British Eng- 
lish, in Northumbria and Kent. Prof. Whitney, in his 
“Language and the Study of Language,” has given us im- 
portant suggestions in this direction, although we are not 
always sure whether the word dialect is used throughout the 
discussion as sharply distinct from the word provincialism or 
localism. A Dialect Society has recently been formed in 
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America with reference to the study of American Dialects as 
distinct from British and as related to them. We start the 
query here. Have we at all any such linguistic product as an 
American Dialect, as they have in Great Britain, the Yorkshire 
Dialect or the Lowland Scotch? We are well aware, that not 
a few of our linguists are now claiming that the Negro speech 
of the South is, out and out, dialectic. To this opinion we do 
not demur. This apart, however, have we anything American, 
in the general line, that lies outside of the provincial? The 
question of the present and the possible future relation of 
American English to British English is largely dependent on 
the answer given to the subject of dialect. If, as Prof. Whit- 
ney tells us, “ the time may come when the English Language 
in America and the English Language in Britain will exhibit 
a noteworthy difference of material form and usage,” how 
noteworthy, we may ask, will that difference be, and how far 
will it confirm the prophecy of Noah Webster, that the two 
languages will more and more widely separate. “A man’s 
foes may be those of his own household.” The Mother-tongue 
and the Daughter-tongue may become estranged. 

These are a few of the open questions of English Philology 
as they lie before our mind, while it occurs to us to say, that 
upon all such questions increasing light is falling as scientific 
philology advances. While new questions of difficulty will 
ever arise along the lines of linguistic inquiry, these older 
questions, however open, should gradually find their place 
among the settled facts of our study. As the emerging of 
new problems indicates philological progress, so does the ad- 
justment of existing ones indicate no less clearly such a 
progress; and it seems to us safe to say, that there is no de- 
partment of scholarly investigation in which this double 
process of elimination and of addition is more normal and 
healthful than it is within the department of Philology. 
Philology will compare favorably in this respect, with phi- 
losophy, education, ethics, and economics, and finds its stability 
and stimulus alike in these respective questions as settled and 
unsettled. Agitation, here, as elsewhere, is the condition of 
advance and final adjustment. We stand as linguists, to-day, 
on safer and higher ground than ever; and while we know 
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more, as linguists, than we ever knew, we also know better 
than ever before what we do not as yet know and what it is the 
purpose of students of language to ascertain and establish, 
We revert, in closing, to the thought with which we opened— 
the safe because scientific progress that English Linguistic 
study is now making and the promising future that lies before 
it. 

One particular element of this progress and promise, second 
as we think to no other, is the new and intelligent interest 
awakened in the earlier periods of our speech—in Old and 
Middle English. 

From the time of Leland and Parker, Joscelin and Camden 
and Junius, Whelock and Rawlinson, Thwaite, Hicks and 
Wanley, on through the labors of Bosworth, Thorpe, 
Green, and Heyne of Halle, English Philology, in its oldest 
periods, has been in no need of defenders, and yet, from the 
beginning of the publications of the Early English Text 
Society, down to the present, the list of these workers has 
greatly enlarged, and their enthusiasm increased. English 
scholars are asking, as never before, for what Mr. Elton would 
eall, The Origins of the English Language, and are not content 
to prosecute a scientific study of the home speech that does not 
begin with the beginning. English is thus not only brought 
into harmony with classical and modern European Philology, 
but is made to rest, as a science, upon the only safe foundation. 
American scholars are at length thoroughly alive to the inter- 
ests of earlier English, as attested by the successful labors of 
Cook and Corson, Hart and Harrison, Garnett and March. 
Established as a study, in 1818, at the University of Virginia, 
under the personal agency of Thomas Jefferson, it has found 
its most pronounced and honored advocate in the person of 
Prof. March, through whose writing and successful efforts on 
its behalf scores of America’s younger linguists have been 
stimulated to devote themselves to its interests. 

The celebrated Max Miiller entitles his latest linguistic work, 
The Science of Thought; and we close with the suggestion, 
that among all the open questions of Philology, Comparative 
or Special, Shemitic or Aryan, the question of that treatise, 
the true relation of thought to speech, may perchance, be the 
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weightiest. If, as we are told, “with the advance of the 
science of language we may expect a codrdinate change in the 
methods of psychology,” what, we ask, is the psychologic ele- 
ment in speech ? 

If Monsieur Cousin is right in calling “ words the manifesta- 
tion of the absolute,’ we are working, after all, as philolo- 
gists, within a section of the domain of the mental and the 
ethical. English speech is the embodiment of English thought 
personality, character, and life. Philology is one of the 


Philosophies. It is the “Science of Thought.” 
T. W. Hunt. 
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The Screntifie and Scriptural 


Articte VI.—THE SCIENTIFIC AND SCRIPTURAL 
BASIS OF IMMORTALITY. 


Tue question, “If a man die shall he live again”? has ever 
been and must ever be one of profound interest to men. The 
prevailing spirit of any age will determine the mental attitude 
of men toward such a problem, and their readiness to receive 
or to reject a doctrine of immortality. The men of a credn- 
lous age who are ready to believe in the realization of the 
desire of the heart or in the substantial reality of the form 
which appears in a dream of the night, will believe a doctrine 
of immortality without much evidence. The men of a scep- 
tical age, especially if inclined to materialism, will demand 
the reappearance of a material body bearing “the print of the 
nails,” the visible marks of past form before they will believe. 

The men of a scientific age will approach this question in the 
reverent spirit of Science, seeking to ascertain the source of the 
question, which is of itself significant, and to find an answer 
which rests upon known facts or upon recognized scientific 
conditions. We may, therefore, ask: Does the science of 
our day recognize any sufficient basis for the doctrine of 
immortality? “To be,” says Lotze, “means to stand in rela- 
tions,” that is to say, what any thing is or is to become is 
not determined simply by its own nature but also by the 
sphere of its relations and by the objects with which it is 
related by means of correspondence. “ All organic beings,” says 
Mr. Darwin, “ have been formed on two great laws, unity of type 
and the conditions of existence. In fact, the conditions of ex- 
istence is the higher law.” That is to say, the permanence and 
the perfection of every organic being depends upon its finding 
and fulfilling the conditions of its existence. 

An acorn is a potential oak ; but it cannot abide simply as an 
acorn, for the very forces of nature which will build up an oak 
will burn up a lifeless acorn; and it cannot become an oak 
except as it comes into receptive correspondence with soil and 
sunshine, rain and air. The tiny oyster which floats away 
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from the gills of its parent has a possible development and a 
possible period of duration; but unless it finds a lodging place 
where it can correspond with its appropriate environment, it 
will neither become a perfect oyster nor continue to exist as a 
germ, but will be resolved into its component elements. 

A bird, in the shell, has a possible mature form ; but it will 
only continue to be and attain maturity of form as it comes into 
vital correspondence with the world which lies without the 
shell. Correspondence in the proper sphere of relations is ab- 
solutely essential to the continuance and to the perfection of all 
forms of organic life. 

“ There is a striking parallelism in the laws of life through- 
out time and space.” We find, as a matter both of observation 
and of experience, that the development of mental life is con- 
ditioned ; unless there are objects which stand in relation to the 
mind and which impress themselves upon it through the senses, 
and upon which the mind lays hold by perception, memory, and 
judgment, there can be no mental growth, and, so far as we 
know at least, no mental permanency. The moral powers of 
the soul cannot develop without an environment of personal 
beings who call forth faith and love, reverence and service. 
These moral qualities also if left without environment would 
cease to exist. Immanuel Kant has pointed out this fact. He 
says, “This supposed substance (the soul) may, if not by 
decomposition, by gradual loss (remissio) of its powers, con. 
sequently by elanguescence, if I may employ this expression, 
be changed into nothing. For consciousness itself has a degree 
which may be lessened and so with all other faculties.” 

With these facts before us, we may well ask the question 
whether there is any scientific basis of immortality. Science of 
course can pass no positive sentence upon anything which is 
not an object of knowledge; but Science can say, from that 
which is known, what would be the necessary conditions of 
immortal life. 

According to biological and psychological science there are 
two conditions which must be realized, if there be an eternal 
life. (a) There must be an appropriate, eternal, and unchange- 
able environment with which living beings may correspond, 
if moral, mental, and vital powers are to exist forever. () 
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There must be, in any created being, a capacity of enter- 
ing into correspondence with such an environment and the 
attainment of such correspondence if it is to endure forever. 

If there is in the universe no form of existence but such as 
is changeable, transient, and perishable, there can be no eternal 
correspondence, and, therefore, no eternal life. If there is any 
creature which has capacity only to correspond with that which 
is transient and perishable there can be for that creature no 
eternal life. 

Science demands that there should be an eternal underlying 
Being, and relation and correspondence with that Being, as the 
condition of perfect and permanent life. Mr. Spencer says: 
‘“‘ Perfect correspondence would be perfect life. Were there 
no changes in the environment but such as the organism had 
adapted changes to meet and were it never to fail in the 
efficiency with which it met them, there would be eternal ex- 
istence and eternal knowledge.” And we may add that if 
such existence is to be a moral one there must be a moral 
environment. 

According to this scientific conception also only that which 
enters into correspondence with the abiding environment would 
abide; for as Mr. Darwin says: “ Natural selection acts so as to 
produce that which endures.” 

And Lotze says: “ That will last forever which according to 
its excellence and its spirit must be an abiding part of the 
order of the universe. What lacks that preserving worth will 
perish.” 

According to these scientific conditions, perfect and per- , 
manent correspondence with a perfect and permanent environ- 
ment would constitute and secure immortal life. 

This scientific basis of eternal life is precisely the basis upon 
which the Scriptures base the doctrine of Christian immortality. 

According to the Scriptures, the self-existent and eternal 
God who only hath immortality hath given to His Son, Jesus 
Christ, to have life in himself, and hath made him the medium 
through which men may come into abiding correspondence 
with Himself and may thereby live forever. To know the 
only true God and Jesus Christ—that is to know by communion 
or correspondence—is eternal life. This knowledge is the 
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knowledge of love, which has in it reverence, and faith, devo- 
tion, and obedience. “Every one that loveth is born of God and 
knoweth God.” The man who knows God thus is brought 
into perfect and permanent correspondence with that perfect 
and permanent environment which perfects, and therefore, 
makes permanent the essential elements of his nature, and 
which fits him, according to Lotze’s philosophical conception, 
to be a part of a coherent system of things which must forever 
abide. 

The conception of the New Testament is that the visible 
world with which man may limit his correspondence is destined 
to pass away, but God will abide amid all mutations, and all 
evanescences, and he who is in communion with God will abide 
forever. “The world passeth away, and the lust thereof ”— 
the outward form and the inward desire—“ but he that doeth 
the will of God abideth forever.” 

Dr. Dorner speaking in the name of theology says: “ Accord- 
ingly everything depends on the communication of the divine 
life to man being assured. This is only secured to Christians 
through Christ. Here, therefore, it is sufficient to have recog- 
nized the possibility of the soul’s immortality, and its destina- 
tion for this.” 

St. John speaking in the name of Christianity says: “ And 
this is the record that God hath given to us eternal life, and 
this life is in his Son. He that hath the Son hath the life.” 

This leads to the statement of the single and simple truth, 
which this Article is intended to set forth and to emphasize, 
namely, that the conditions of immortality which science de- 
mands, and which philosophy declares to be sufficient, are the 
very same conditions as those upon which the Christian Script- 
ures base the doctrine of eternal life. The Christian basis of 
immortality is preéminently a scientific basis of immortality. 


WILLIAM W. MCLANE. 











Church Music. 


ArticLe VII.—CHURCH MUSIC. 


Tue difficulty of securing satisfactory church music arises in 
large degree from the requirements of public worship. For 
ordinary occasions we can draw on all feelings and all shades of 
feeling, range at will among them, exercise liberty in expressing 
them. The problem of the concert room, the opera house, the 
place of entertainment of whatever kind, is broad and corres- 
pondingly easy of solution. In the church, the case is different. 
We have before us a lofty but limited purpose. If we deal with 
a variety of emotions we deal with them under limitations. 
Over all must dominate religious sentiment, penetrated through 
and through with the thought of God and of human des- 
tiny. The realities out of which our emotions spring give 
to them a distinct quality to which the music that would 
awaken or express them must conform. This quality of 
sacredness belongs to every feeling of the house of God and 
the hour of worship. In church we may have joy, but it must 
be sacred joy; we may have fear, but it must be a holy fear; 
we may have love, but it must be of a divine quality; we 
may have triumph, but it must be in God; we may have 
discouragement, but it must not be desperation. Religious 
emotions differ from those not tempered by religious thought. 
Around the inner life of man is thrown in his devout moments 
a peculiar coloring. The problem of matching that color by 
musical tone is delicate and unique. Sacred music differs 
from other music in that it deals with emotions thus modified. 

This fact imposes severe restrictions on musical composers, 
and on choir masters who have to exercise their judgment in 
selections, and on singers whose office it is to interpret musical 
compositions. The distinction between secular and sacred 
music is subtle enough to be easily lost sight of. The approach 
of one to the other may be so close, the transition from one to 
the other so gradual, and more than all the substitution of the one 
for the other, may ofttimes be so convenient or so in accord 
with the moods and tastes of all concerned,—composers, sing- 
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ers, choir masters, and congregations,—that we are compelled 
to be constantly on guard against the intrusion of worldliness 
by the way of music into the house of worship. 

The danger of this is not so remote as one might infer from 
the apparent harmlessness of music in all its forms. This ap- 
pearance of harmlessness is superficial and fraught with peril. 
We are peculiarly liable to be led astray on the emotional 
side, and music is a powerful factor in the emotional sphere. 
I have seen a seemingly reverent audience thrown into levity 
in the midst of a service by an unwise organ selection. The 
transition was so sudden and unpremeditated that no one seemed 
to know how it came, or to distinctly take note of it. Around 
the choir loft hang stealthy influences promotive of devotion or 
destructive to it. Some of these must be indicated in their 
proper place. But before I come to them, a second limitation 
should be suggested. 

It is not enough that church music be sacred. It must adapt 
itself to the exigencies of each season of worship. The choice 
of pieces must harmonize with whatever else is said and done 
on that occasion. I do not mean by this that a single definite 
thought shall run through the whole service, but that while 
latitude is given for the play of all phases of feeling, there 
must be in each service a unity of impression, such as comes 
from the subordination of all parts to a prevailing spirit. With 
the increasing valuation of worship, and the increasing disposi- 
tion to cultivate the spirit of worship, we cease to regard the 
music as a thing by itself, to be chosen at hap-hazzard, without 
reference to other parts of the service. We have to discuss it 
as an act of worship in close relation to all the other acts of 
worship at that time and in that place ; as an element in a har- 
monious whole; part of a psychologically connected service, 
which must move from first to last, with the progression of a 
symphony, the unity of an oration,—I might say the symmetry 
of a poem. 

A religious service is a work of art. The problem is how 
to take the people as they are when they enter the church and 
studiously lead them, by suitable transitions of feeling, out of 
their unspiritual moods into divine contemplation, adoration, and 
life purposes. In helping to do this, the work of the choir 
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corresponds closely with that of the minister. It is of the 
same nature, and demands equally careful conduct. Its office 
is to awaken devout sentiments in the congregation and aid 
in their expression. That the work of the two may har. 
monize, the choir must choose from the material at its disposal 
that which, in word and musical quality, falls in with the im- 
pression which the pastor seeks now to produce. Otherwise, 
however excellent may be the musical part, judged by itself, we 
have a distracting effect. 

If we keep in mind this use of music in public worship, we 
' get a criterion by which everything which comes from the 
choir loft is to be judged. The question which singers and 
congregations are first to ask, in regard to any musical utter- 
ance, and from their inmost consciousness answer, is simply this : 
Does it awaken in us, or truly express for us, sentiments ap- 
propriate to the house of God and the hour of worship? Does 
it help our sense of divine things? Is this the chief effect? 
To this, all church music must aspire, and failing of this it 
must be discarded for a better kind. The moment we open 
the door to other than this strictly religious standard of judg- 
ment, we are exposed to manifold dangers. We can not afford 
to convert our churches into concert rooms for the display of 
musical art, nor for the gratification of musical taste as such, 
nor for the exhibition of phenomenal voices and professional 
skill. Musical art we must have if we would render the best 
sacred music in the most effective way for religious purposes ; 
a correct musical feeling will always be cultivated and a correct 
taste will always be met by well selected and executed 
compositions, born out of profound religious feeling in the 
hearts of composers; professional skill is helpful if it be 
sanctified; and phenomenal voices that submit to the proper 
limitations of use in public worship may render glorious ser- 
vice; but the business of the house of God is the cultivation 
of religious feeling and the devout expression of it ; and the 
moment any one of the above or kindred motives begins to 
determine the musical parts of a service we are in danger of a 
worldliness which paralyzes worship. 

Choristers need to exercise the most careful discrimination in 
regard to the sacredness of music. Not all slow and subdued 
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movements, with tender chords, can be counted as sacred, how- 
ever religious the words set to the composition. I have to con- 
fess that not a small portion of such pieces, some of them fa- 
vorites with choirs, fail to impress me religiously. They come 
to me with reminiscences of subdued scenes from the opera or 
of moonlight serenades of long ago, rather than of any spe- 
cially holy moods I have experienced. Not that I have heard 
these particular pieces in operas and serenades ; but they possess, 
as sung for instance bya quartette, the quality appropriate to 
such scenes. They are subdued, but not holy. 

I might go on with my confession, and perhaps extort one 
from other frequenters of public worship. No voice is too 
good or too well trained for use in church, but much of the 
music introduced into our churches seems to have been written 
less with reference to stirring devout sentiments in the soul 
than to giving some favorite singer an opportunity to bring out 
an extra high note or some other individual peculiarity. Other 
so-called sacred compositions have the appearance of seeking 
to represent art as such, rather than any possible experiences of 
man in relation to God. Much of what passes current in our 
churches seems to have been written for the display of difficult 
combinations and intricate harmonies. Such pieces might 
possibly affect one differently when executed by the perfectly 
trained choirs for which they may have been written, but if 
undertaken by a choir not equal to the task, the result is far 
from devotional. 

In any case, music of this character is not well suited to 
church use. It fixes attention on itself in a way which pre- 
cludes the abandonment of singers or hearers to devotion. 
It has not, as a rule, the power to lift godward. The great 
movements of men’s spirits are not represented by artistic 
elaborations, nor by phenomenal touches of light and shade, nor 
by strong dashes of color, but by expressions of medium tone 
and moderate range. Simplicity is the soul of art after all, 
and it is the soul of religion. The highest art in music, as 
everywhere, is that which attracts no attention to itself or to 
the performer, but compels one to follow the sentiment, lost to 
all else until the spell is past. Then one knows he has been 
moved but can scarcely tell how. In this simplicity lies the 
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power of the great chorals, of masterpieces in oratorios, of 
the grandest works of all composers, and of the chant, so nearly 
obsolete but so worthy to be revived. I think, perhaps, the best 
thing I have heard in a whole year past, considering it in the 
light of the demands of public worship, is an antiphonal chant. 

There is a feeling abroad that our churches have, to an alarm- 
ing extent, fallen into the concert mood; that the rivalry 
among music committees, or those whom they represent, to se- 
cure the most attractive singing, with too little regard to other 
considerations than that of drawing listeners—combined with 
the ambition of singers to do themselves credit by displaying 
their skill, and the facility with which congregations accept en- 
tertainment in place of religious inspiration—has brought us to 
a state in which we neither expect nor demand that the music 
of our churches shall move us to devotion. We listen that we 
may be gratified and may flatter ourselves over our choir, or 
that we may criticise voices and execution. We have become 
listeners and critics and have not learned to worship. Is this 
so? Does the spirit within us say it is so? If “ yes,” then 
we have undergone the danger which we ought to dread. 

How far may this state of things, if it exists, be ascribed to 
the quartette choir, with its conspicuous individualities, its too 
natural seeking after applause, and its want of a numerous 
company into which each member may become merged and lost, 
as the members of a chorus may do? How far is the unsatisfac- 
tory character of much of our church music due to the passion 
for the phenomenal, the exceptional, the difficult, rather than 
for music of medium range and massive character, adapted to 
chorus work, and more easily devotional, in so far, at least, 
as it is not showily complex and aspiringly artistic / 

These questions are seeking an answer and are at the same 
time turning the minds of musical critics who are lovers of 
public worship, towards the restoration of the chorus to its old 
place in the choir lofts. It can not be denied that our churches 
are, to a considerable degree, failing to use music for its highest 
ends in worship. For some reason we miss the devotional 
quality and the devout effect. Witness for example a scene 
like this. Ona recent notable religious occasion in a New 
England State, I saw one of the chief speakers for the evening 
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sitting, while Te Deum was being sung, listening with finger in 
air, body half turned to a lady in the pew behind him, calling 
her attention by wink and nod and hand sign whenever the 
chief soprano was making ready for one of those rushes to a 
high note, for which she was manifestly famous. To one who 
habitually feels that Te Deum were best sung while the con- 
gregation is on bended knees, such a state of mind seemed a 
pitiful desecration. This hymn, by the way, is in special favor 
with choirs. Would it not be better to reserve so long and 
grand a hymn for rare occasions which call for peculiarly sub- 
lime acts of praise. 

That the choir of many voices can not afford to be elaborate 
is protection against the subordination of the worshipful ele- 
ment to the display of exceptional qualities of voice or remark- 
able skill. Where chorus music is used, not merely as a sup- 
port or background for a few leading singers, but as the main 
vehicle of expression, the critical spirit finds less to feed on, 
and the worshiper more readily gives himself to the proper 
occupations of God’s house. 

Circumstances are combining to bring the possibilities of the 
chorus choir within easier reach than in former days. The 
movement towards a liturgy, in those churches which have 
hitherto had none, is favorable. These churches have for a 
long time been endeavoring to make music supply the lack of a 
liturgy. The prejudice against responses by the congregation 
has made it hard to introduce new elements into the service. 
If we might not say “ Amen” toa prayer, nor join in a re- 
sponsive prayer or litany, or in an audible confession of sin; 
nor with one voice avow our belief in the realities of faith 
before offering the prayer of faith, in what direction could 
worship be improved? In the main, of course, by increasing 
the work of the choir. It must do what we ought to permit the 
people to do. It must sing for them the Lord’s Prayer, per- 
haps-a collect, or even the creed. It must respond after the 
prayer. The result is that the music outbalances the rest 
of the service. The choir does too much, sometimes nearly 
all. Where it does so much, it must needs be fine. 

With the passing away of prejudices against responses 
by the people, the choir may do a less conspicuous though not 
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less important part. When brought into proper balance with 
the share given to the people in a service largely responsive, 
the music may be briefer and in the main more simple. The 
chant may also be restored, as by its moyement and hallowed 
associations one of the best expressions of religious feeling. 

A second favoring condition is the increased number of per- 
sons in every community who are available for a volunteer 
chorus. In our search after phenomenal voices we overlook the 
fairly good ones. We complain of the scarcity of singers. In 
truth, we have cultivated a style of music which can only be 
sustained by professionals. When we are ready to adopt a dif- 
ferent and for our purposes a superior style, we shall find that 
we have voices to render it. The possibility of a supply of 
such voices is strengthened by music teaching in our public 
schools. One on the look out among so many pupils can 
hardly fail to find enough for the demand. With some special 
training these will be ready. 

As to how this training is to be provided I have a sugges- 
tion. Suppose that, instead of spending, in each church of 
a community, from five to fifteen hundred dollars per year, 
as under the present system, we were to codperate in some 
such way as this. Let a choral society be formed in each 
church and the whole musical fund of the church be put into 
its hands. Let each society expend a considerable portion 
of this sum for an organist and for the services of a pro- 
fessional teacher of vocal music, whose duty it shall be 
to train the society as a whole in music almost exclusively 
sacred, and in addition give to each individual the necessary 
vocal culture.* The societies should combine to employ the 
same professional teacher, and in this way pay enough to se- 
cure a first-class instructor, who would practically have charge 
of the choirs of the community. The honor of being at the 
head of a society would be sufficient for the chorister, who 
would be merely a leader. The social advantages to the mem- 

*These words are made emphatic, because vocal culture, strictly 
speaking, is an essential feature of the plan. Each member of the 
choral society should have private instruction in voice culture, as dis- 


tinguished from singing tunes. This instruction is the main induce- 
ment to regularity and the compensation for sacrific — connected with 


the work. 
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bers and their vocal training would be abundant inducement 
to them. The joint fund of these choirs would in many cases 
amount to several thousand dollars per annum, in some cases 
enough to sustain a flourishing school of sacred music. In each 
society there would always be a liberal residue to spend in pur- 
chase of musical works and in such other ways as might pro- 
mote the objects of the organization, not forgetting prizes for 
' attainment, and, if you please, a joint prize for the society 
which might be successful in a contest at an annual festival. 
I do not need to work out details. The plan seems feasible 
and to promise such church music as we need. How would it 
influence the development of musical talent and occasionally of 
musical genius? And what of its effect upon public worship ? 


EDWARD HUNGERFORD. 
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Taree Dramas or Evripipes.*—The Greek drama was strongly 
influenced by many theatrical conventionalities which are un- 
known to the modern stage and unfamiliar to the readers of to- 
day. It was based, also, on myths, and assumed beliefs and 
habits of thought and life which are almost forgotten. Even the 
professional philologist finds difficulty in placing himself in the 
mental position of the listeners in the great theatre of Dionysus 
at Athens, while the present generation in general knows less of 
mythology than the generations which were expected to recognize 
and appreciate allusions to “Cynthia’s Seat,” the sleeping En- 
dymion and a hundred more. Thus a simple literal translation of 
the great tragedies of Greece can hardly be popular and easy 
reading. No translation of Homer, even, seems satisfactory 
although the reader of the Iliad needs only to know the details of 
the story which the poet gives, while the accessories of the drama 
were both many and important. 

Translators of Greek plays have been thrown into perplexity. 
Few readers have ever taken the so-called literal prose transla- 
tions as anything but a key to aid in the interpretation of the 
Greek. Edward Fitzgerald, better known for his oriental work, 
made a readable paraphrase of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 
and announced his principle in his preface: “This grand play, 
which to the scholar and the poet, lives, breathes, and moves in 
the dead language, has hitherto seemed to me to drag and stifle 
under conscientious translation into the living; that is to say, to 
have lost that which I think the drama can least afford to lose all 
the world over. And so...I came to break the bounds of 
Greek tragedy, then to swerve from the Master’s foot steps.” 
Fitzgerald’s work has much of the Greek spirit, but of many of 
his choral odes only the barest hint is found in Aeschylus. 
Robert Browning gives us a translation of the same Agamemnon, 
on very different principles. “If because of the immense fame of 
the following tragedy,” he says in his preface, I wished to ac- 
quaint myself with it, and could only do sv by the help of a trans- 


* Three Dramas of Euripides. By WiLLiAM CRANSTON Lawton. Boston, 1889. 
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lator, I should require him to be literal at every cost save that of 
absolute violence to our language. The use of certain allowable 
constructions, which happening to be out of daily favor are all the 
more appropriate to archaic workmanship, is no violence: but I 
would be tolerant for once,—in the case of so immensely famous 
an original,—of even a clumsy attempt to furnish me with the very 
turn of each phrase in as Greek a fashion as English will bear. 
.,. And lastly, when presented with these ideas, I should ex- 


_pect the result to prove very hard reading indeed, if it were 


meant to resemble Aeschylus.” Browning was certainly right in 
the anticipation of this last-quoted sentence. Few English 
readers, without a knowledge of Greek, have completed the 
perusal of his Agamemnon, except as a curiosity or a task. Even 
the ordinary Sophomore would find the Greek original as conven- 
ient for the elucidation of Browning’s translation, as the transla- 
tion helpful in the reading of the Greek. 

How then shall the ordinary reader attain a fair acquaintance 
with the Greek drama? Fitzgerald gives too much that is not 
found in Aeschylus, while Browning’s Aeschylus hides the poet’s 
meaning in obscure phrases. Can we do no better than to send 
the inquirer to an English play on the Greek model, like Milton’s 
Samson Agonistes? Mrs. Browning’s translation of the Prome- 
theus Bound of Aeschylus, has indeed considerable grace and 
beauty, but her poetic inspiration was insufficient to balance her 
imperfect acquaintance with the delicacies of the Greek idiom. 

In the book before us, Mr. Lawton has undertaken to translate 
three plays of Euripides—the Alcestis, Medea, and Hippolytus— 
and to supply with the translation whatever is most needed for 
the intelligent appreciation of these plays. His manner of work 
is familiar to many from his recent articles in the Atlantic 
Monthly, on Euripides (of which articles this book is a revised col- 
lection), the Prometheus of Aeschylus, and Homer. He is a 
teacher but not a pedant. He esteems the English philology of 
Symonds above the German philology of Wecklein, but wisely 
strives to combine the two. He lays just emphasis on the neces- 
sity of understanding the background, the setting of the drama. 

Mr. Lawton makes a brief statement on Greek scenic antiquities. 
He sketches the myth and sets forth the matters which are.assumed 
in each play. He serves as a “chorus,” in the Shaksperian sense, 
explaining the action and foretelling its consequences, A classical 
schoiar naturally might prefer himself to read between the lines, 
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rather than to have all inferences and accompaniments thrust upon 
his attention. But many teachers will find here suggestive hints 
for making Greek plays more real to their classes, while unphilolo- 
gical readers will receive much untechnical information which will 
make the ancient theatre intelligible. Mr. Lawton takes the part 
of a teacher in putting the play upon the scene. He supplies 
stage directions. He illustrates freely from modern life,—from 
Salvini, Booth, William Morris, Schiller, Andrew Lang. 

In details, some exceptions may be taken. The statement (on 
p. 16) that the tragic buskin “increased the natural height some 
eighteen inches,” is certainly exaggerated ; the actors did not 
stand on stilts, and probably the soles of the buskins were not (at 
most) more than four or five inches thick. On p. 95, the author 
says the Medea “ won third prize,” which is surely a vague way 
of expressing the truth that Euripides with this play had the third 
of place among three contestants, i.e. he failed. In his attempt 
to “ give both the form and the spirit” of the play, Mr. Lawton’s 
imagination sometimes carries him too far, and he makes Theseus 
actually lay hands on his son Hippolytus, and says that many step 
forth from the royal suite (p. 238) to follow the prince,—acts that 
are not required by the text. His remarks on the unities of the 
Greek stage fail to set forth the true foundation of these laws. 
The unity of action in any drama is required by art. The 
unities of time and of place were required in general in the Greek 
theatre, since in general the chorus was present in the orchestra 
during the entire play, after the prologue. Naturally, then,, 
with the chorus before their eyes, the spectators could not imagine 
a change of scene from Sparta to Argos, or a lapse of years 
between different scenes of a play. These unities of time and 
place thus do not seem to belong to the art of the Greek drama 
but to be determined by the conventional accessories of the play. 

The worst slip of the book in the matter of Greek religion is 
on p. 180, where Nemesis seems to be at first the goddess who 
declares that “full atonement in suffering must be paid by every 
man not only for his own sins, but also for all the crimes of his 
ancestors,” and later the divinity who decrees that ‘ constant 
prosperity, however innocent, must surely lead to a precipitate 
and ignoble fall.” The duty of the Greek Nemesis was to humble 
the proud,—not to bring punishment upon criminals or destruction 
upon innocent prosperity. A similar oversight is that by which 
Apollo is made out to be weaker than Heracles, because the latter 
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overcomes Death, before whom Apollo withdraws (merely in order 
to avoid pollution). 

The translation is not always happy, and sometimes (not often) 
fails to catch the exact force of the Greek, and apprehend the 
entire situation, but in general both translation and explanations 
are accurate. The treatment of Euripides is sympathetic. The 
style of the translation is simple, and well suited to the familiar 
manner of the Greek poet. For the Alcestis, most English 
readers will prefer Browning’s Balaustion’s Adventure, but per- 
haps no other work gives the ordinary uncritical reader so satis- 
factory a view of Euripidean tragedy as the work before us. 


Bisnop Fostrer’s Srupres 1n TuHEo.ocy.*—In these three 
portly and handsome volumes Bishop Foster has canvassed the 
range of questions which are fundamental to Christian Theology. 
The first volume is philosophical, dealing with the nature and 
method of knowledge, the source of theological truth and the 
function of reason in its ascertainment. The volume which comes 
next in order is apologetic, treating of the themes which are com- 
prehended under the title, Christain Evidence: Prophecy, Mira- 
cles, the Adaptation of the Gospel to human needs and the Testi- 
mony of Experience to its truth. The third volume is theolog- 
ical in the strict sense and presents the usual arguments for the 
existence of God with refutations of anti-theistic theories. 

These are volumes of unquestionable ability, learning, and can- 
dor. The positions taken are well considered and defensible and 
are defined and supported in clear and eloquent language. The 
author is free from all narrowness and bitterness, which, unhappily, 
characterize and vitiate so much of our apologetic literature, and 
addresses himself to his great theme in a calm, sober and positive 
temper of mind. He honors reason, science, and criticism, and has 
too secure a faith in the Christian religion, to decry the applica- 
tion to its truths and records of the tests of reason and history. He 
quotes at length and with approval the statement of Dr. Charles 
Hodge regarding the use of reason in matters of revelation in 
which he affirms that reason is presupposed by revelation, is com- 

* Studies in Theology. Three volumes: I. Prolegomena; Philosophical Basis of 
Theology, or, Rational Principles of religious Faith. II. Evidences of Christian- 
ity; The Supernatural Book. III. Theism; Cosmic Theism, The Theism of Nature, 
By Rev. Ranpotpa S. Foster, D.D., LL.D., a Bishop of the Methodist Episco- 


pal Church. Hunt & Eaton, New York: Cranston & Stowe, Cincinnati. 1889. 
$3.00 per volume. 
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petent to judge of the credibility of revelation and to test its eyi- 
dence. 

On the great problem of Theism, Dr. Foster’s position is that 
“from the things which are known, by a law of reason, we are 
compelled to affirm the existence of an eternal, all powerful, and 
infinitely wise God, who is the free personal cause of whatever ex- 
ists in time, himself only being external and underived. The 
proof is absolute and must stand while reason holds its throne” 
(Theism 442). 

No doubt these volumes, in view both of their author’s position 
and ability, will become a part of the curriculum required of can- 
didates for the Methodist ministry in preparation for their exam- 
inations for orders; and we are confident that, not only the Meth- , 
odist church, but the “Holy Catholic church” will be profited 
by the teaching of a ministry who shall be nourished by the study 


of such strong and wholesome thought. 
GEORGE B. STEVENS. 
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ArticLE IX.—PRESIDENT WOOLSEY. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS DELIVERED IN BATTELL CHAPEL, 
JUNE 24TH, 1890, BY PRESIDENT DWIGHT. 


Dr. TaroporE Dwieut Woorsry—what was his life in Yale 
College, and what was his work for it? Let me try to give you 
the simple story as best I may, and thus recall to your minds 
the thoughts and memories of other days. They will be inspir- 
ing memories and pleasant thoughts, I am sure, and will come 
to you most fittingly on this new anniversary of our University 
—the one which first follows the date of the ending of his long 
career. 

I look backward in my thought, quite beyond the limits of 
my vision, to a fair autumn day in the year 1816, and I seem to 
see a slender, gentle youth coming forward with hesitation, and 
yet with confidence, to the doorway of entrance into the College 
life. His clear and penetrating eye bears witness of the intel- 
lect which illumines it, and his slightly bent figure suggests the 
scholarly habit and taste which soon make themselves manifest. 
Evidently of a cultured family and carrying in himself the in- 
heritance of character and refinement, he wins the interest of 
all who test his fitness for the course of study which he desires 
to begin. Because of his name he is, of necessity, placed last 
in the list of the classmates who form the newly-entering com- 
pany, but by reason of his power he gives promise at the out- 
set of what is realized at the end. He is to be first among 
them all in the honors and successes belonging to the college 

years, and in the work and fame which pertain to the future. 
For the College itself and the students gathered within it for 
nearly half a century, he is to become a vitalizing, energizing 
force of intellectual and moral life. What an interesting day 
that autumn day was, when viewed as the opening of the com- 
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ing time. It was the beginning of a life-course, whose record 
will ever remain as a cherished possession of this home of 
learning. The youth, who passed within the gates as its hours 
were closing, was in later years the man whom we revered as 
he walked along his scholarly and Christian way, beneath the 
elms, and ever turned our thoughts to the higher things. 

We may trace the influences which rested upon him as he 
entered on his College life as far back as the earliest days of 
the College history. In the year 1709, his great-grandfather 
on the paternal side took his Bachelor’s degree from the Col- 
legiate school which had been founded only nine years before. 
Eleven years later, in 1720, his ancestor of the same generation 
on the maternal side, was sent forth as a young graduate to be- 
gin his illustrious career. It seems more than a fancy or a 
dream of the imagination that, from these two men, there came 
down, through the century that intervened, the power which 
made his life what it was, and was to be. The intellectual and 
spiritual force which dwelt in Jonathan Edwards, and consti- 
tuted the grand inheritance that he gave to his children, may 
well have passed, in somewhat of its fullness, to this descen- 
dant of his family, as it had done to others in an earlier genera- 
tion. And the inspiration of the genuine spirit of the College 
itself could scarcely have failed to come to him from one who 
had breathed it into himself at the very beginning, as had Ben- 
jamin Woolsey. The youth had surely a noble birth-right, and 
there was, as we might almost say, a Divine pointing, far away 
in the distance, toward the sphere and the character of his 
work, when the time for it should arrive. With these influences 
of the past, those which surrounded him as he began his course 
of study in the College must have codperated most happily. 
The men whom he met here were men of inspiring power, and 
men who, in the manliest and most generous way, had cousecra- 
ted themselves to the institution. The chief among them was 
the great teacher of his generation—a man, according to the 
universal testimony of his contemporaries and pupils, of lofty 
character, of peculiar magnetic power, and of wonderful gifts 
of mind and heart. He was nearly allied by blood to the 
youthful student, and had been an object of his admiration 
in his earlier years. The life of this honored man came 
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to its end, indeed, a few months after the date of which we 
are thinking, but we cannot doubt that the relationship and 
association between the two had given, before the end, much 
of the best impulse for true living to the one who was so 
ready to receive it. The other teachers were the men, then in 
the freshness and vigor of their manly years, who carried for- 
ward the institution so brilliantly and successfully during the 
first half of the present century—Day and Silliman and Kings- 
ley. These men were full of the scholarly life and spirit which 
was then beginning to be awakened in the country. They were 
enthusiastically given up to the studies which they had chosen, 
and as enthusiastically devoted to the interests of the students 
and the College. They had taken into themselves the spirit of 
the founders of the institution. They were heirs of its freedom, 
its genuineness, its iove of true learning, and its honest Chris- 
tian faith, They believed in it, and lived for it. The lessons 
which such men taught were lessons characteristic of the place. 
They spoke not only of learning in itself, but of this home 
of learning, and carried always to the student’s mind the 
influence of the latter intermingled with the more general influ- 
ence of the former. The atmosphere of the College was thus 
adapted to the youth who was enrolling himself in its member- 
ship. It quickened, as he breathed it, the life-powers which 
had been given him from his ancestors. The Divine working 
for the early development of his educated life was in the line 
of the Divine pointing long before it began. The manhood, 
which was to be the result, could scarcely realize in itself any 
other character than that which had been prepared for it. 
The inheritance and the education united in making the intel- 
lectual scholar fashioned after the Yale type and characterized 
by the Yale spirit. 

Such, as we picture him to ourselves, was Dr. Woolsey in 
the autumn of 1816—a brigiit, intelligent, studious youth, just 
closing his fifteenth year, with a mind eager for knowledge, a 
heart full of good impulses, a soul deep and rich enough to 
receive into itself whatever might strengthen it for right -liv- 
ing. The gifts imparted by nature to himself and those which 
were transmitted to him from his ancestry combined to fit him 
for a life of highest usefulness in the intellectual sphere. They 
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combined also, and in like measure, to make him ready, in his 
preparatory years, for everything pertaining to that sphere 
which could be offered to him. Once entered upon his College 
course, he gave himself readily and appreciatively to the 
appropriate work of the place. Immediately he took a promi- 
nent position as a scholar, commanding thereby the respect and 
esteem alike of his teachers and his fellow-students. He was 
_ retiring in his manner, unassuming in his disposition, indis 
posed to press himself forward. His intellectual clearness and 
vigor, however, were recognized by all. He grasped every 
subject, to which his thought was turned, with ease and with 
force. His mind was open on many sides. He was thought- 
ful, conscientious, earnest. He was sincere and truthful, hay- 
ing deep convictions, and being true to them with a manly 
honesty. He followed a quiet pathway through his college 
life, but it was a pathway of honor and success. He moved 
along his course in closest, yet friendly, rivalry with Solomon 
Stoddard, his classmate who afterwards stood in the foremost 
rank among the Latin scholars of his generation, and in kindly 
association with Leonard Bacon, who became one of the leaders 
of men for the fifty years that followed. He surpassed the 
former in his scholarly record in the college years, and won 
from the latter the word of commendation which pronounced 
him the first of the whole brotherhood of the class as a man 
of intellectual power. 

On leaving College he gave himself, for a year, to the study 
of law under the instruction of the eminent jurist, Mr. Charles 
Chauncey, of Philadelphia, and then, for nearly two years, to 
the study of theology at Princeton. The former study he 
seems to have taken up for the purpose of mental discipline 
and the broadening of his education, but without any intention 
of entering upon the legal profession. The latter study was 
the one which he thought of as opening the way for him to 
the work of life. The Divinity School of Yale College was 
not established, as a separate part of the institution, when 
he went to Princeton, but after his return to New Haven asa 
Tutor in the College, in 1823, he was connected with the 
school for a year. He received license to preach near the 
end of his theological course, and we may believe that, fora 
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time, he regarded himself as a candidate for the preacher’s 
offce. His self-distrust, however, with reference to his fitness 
to reach the high standard of this office, as he conceived of it, 
made him hesitate to undertake its duties. Moreover, the 
scholarly tastes, which had grown stronger with the passing of 
the few years since his graduation, were turning his mind and 
his desires towards another sphere of life. We may not doubt, 
also, that the keen-sighted mind of Professor Kingsley, under 
whose charge the linguistic studies in the College were then 
placed, perceived the capacity for true scholarship which the 
young graduate possessed, and that he used his strong influence 
to secure him for the scholar’s field. The call to the Tutor- 
ship therefore came to him, no doubt, as a helpful thing in 
the determination of the question respecting his future career. 
While the position would afford him the opportunity of further 
prosecuting studies which were congenial to him, it would also 
give him a quiet resting-time for reflection and decision. To 
the College officers his acceptance of their invitation must 
have been most satisfactory, for it made it possible for them 
to test thoroughly his powers as a teacher, as they had already 
tested his capabilities as a student. In those days, the Tutors, 
to whom the instruction of the three younger classes was 
almost entirely intrusted, took charge, each of them, of all the 
studies of a particular division of a class. They were thus 
unable to concentrate their time and attention upon one branch 
of learning, as they may do now. It is easy to believe however, 
that, so far as was possible, the new Tutor turned his thought 
to linguistic studies. That he was of service to his pupils, by 
reason of his high ideal of scholarship, as well as his faithful- 
ness as a teacher, is evident from the success of his subsequent 
career and from the testimony of the time. He continued in 
his office for two years, and then laid down its duties that he 
might engage in further study. Fortunately he was not 
limited in means, as many of his associates were. His father 
was a man of handsome property for that day, and was thus 
able to afford the son the privilege of a life in the foreign Uni- 
versities—a privilege the enjoyment of which was much less 
frequent then, than it is at present. He pursudd his Greek 
studies—the studies to which he particularly devoted himself 
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—at Leipsic, Berlin and Bonn. In these places he came under 
the guidance and influence of the great Greek scholars of the 
period, Hermann, Beeckh, and Welcker. These learned and 
remarkable men were in the prime of life when he met them 
as a student—the oldest being fifty-six years old, and the others 
forty-three and forty-four. They were working under the 
impulse and inspiration of their growing fame. To sit in their 
lecture rooms and listen to their words was, for such a young 
man, a privilege indeed. With all the facilities which we now 
enjoy, and with the results of German learning so largely in our 
hands, we can scarcely realize what an impulse must have been 
given him, as he breathed the atmosphere of those Universities 
and received the instruction of their Professors. It was a new 
world for the inner life which he found himself continually 
entering, as he was passing three happy years in the old world 
of which he had often thought in the former days. It was a 
world in which he was always receiving new knowledge, new 
life-power as a scholar, and new thoughts which would become 
seed-thoughts for all the future. The best influence of a 
student’s life abroad is this stimulating and quickening influ- 
ence. But, in that day, this influence added its gift to a 
measure of learning which was inaccessible at home, and a 
twofold blessing was thus bestowed upon the receptive mind. 
We cannot doubt that the blessing came in both of its forms 
to the earnest young graduate and tutor from Yale. 

When the three years of foreign residence and travel had come 
to their end, he turned his face homeward. These years, with 
all which they had given him in the matter of inspiration and of 
learning, had borne him forward towards the hour of inevita- 
ble decision as to his life’s career. The self-distrust with 
reference to his fitness for the ministry of the gospel had not 
diminished. At the same time, his love for the scholar’s work 
and his desire to devote himself to it had naturally, and as if 
of necessity, increased. He returned to America, therefore, 
with doubtful mind. The opportunities might not open in 
the direction in which his wishes were moving. He must wait 
for the light which a day still in the future might throw upon 
his pathway. The Divine call would come, no doubt, in its 
own time, but it was not as yet possible to hear it. His ex- 
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perience was like that of many a young scholar, since that. 
day, who has left the student-years abroad with mingled joy 
and sorrow—joy in the brightness and certainty of the season 
just closing for him, and sorrow for the uncertainty and possi- 
ble disappointment of the season just opening. For more than 
one of us here present to-day, the voyage homeward from the 
old world has been attended, as we may well remember, with 
the same questioning as to the summons of duty and the pos- 
sibilities of the future. But the uncertainties must have been 
much greater sixty years ago than they are now, for that was a 
time of small things in the field of University education. 
Places were few, endowments were very limited, the public 
demands were in their beginnings rather than their fullness. 
Oollege teaching was scarcely, as yet, in any such sense a pro- 
fession that a young man could, without presumption, choose 
it for himself, after the manner in which he might choose one 
of the other professions. We are living to-day in a far hap- 
pier period, in this regard, than that in which the determina- 
tion of this youthful scholar’s course had to be made. 

The plan of God for his life, however, was developing itself, 
though its clear revelation was delayed a little. The labors, 
and even the questionings, of the years had not been without a 
purpose. The mind and character were fitted by them for the 
sphere which would be divinely opened, and in which all the 
preparation would work into large and rich results. 

When he reached his home on his return from Europe, he 
was twenty-eight or twenty-nine years of age. He seems not 
to have waited long before he received some signs of recogni- 
tion as a scholar of promise. One or two offers were made to 
him of professorships, or permanent positions in different 
institutions of learning. But none of these offers seemed to 
him to bear in themselves the call of duty, and he declined 
them. I well remember the words which he said to me, thirty 
years afterwards, concerning one of these positions, when, on a 
certain day in 1858, I went to his room to consult with him 
respecting the offer of a place, which I had myself just then 
been asked to consider. ‘“ When I was young, as you are,” he 
said, “I was called to a professorship in a distant state, and I was 
almost ready to accept it. But, by the blessing of God, I did 
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not accept it; and a little while afterwards I was called to 
New Haven, and my life has been spent here. Wait a little, 
as I did, if you can wait, is my advice to you.”—And by the 
blessing of God I followed his advice. 

The little time passed by, and the way was opened for him to 
come to Yale College. He entered on the professorship of the 
Greek Language and Literature in the autumn of 1831, when 
he was just at the end of his thirtieth year. The faculty of 
the Academical Department of the College consisted at that 
time of five professors, besides himself, seven tutors, and the 
President. President Day and Professors Silliman and Kings- 
ley had been in the service of the College, as permanent 
officers, since 1803 to 1805. They were, accordingly, in the 
faculty of instruction when he entered college, and had been 
in their work for more than ten years before that time. Pro- 
fessors Fitch and Goodrich had received their appointment 
after the death of Dr. Dwight, and at the beginning of Mr. Wool- 
sey’s Sophomore year. Professor Olmsted had entered upon his 
duties in 1825. The reception into their company and fellow- 
ship of such an intelligent and gifted student, and the establish- 
ment of a new chair for his occupancy, must have been a mat- 
ter of deepest satisfaction to all these older professors. The 
foundation of a new chair was a rare thing in those days. The 
discovery of such a man is a rare thing in any age. There 
were three hundred and thirty-one students in this department 
of the College at the opening of that year. The relation of 
this number of students to the number of permanent officers, 
which has just been mentioned, is suggestive for the men of 
to-day, and especially when we think of the work of education, 
which was done here for years through the efforts of these self- 
denying teachers. 

Immediately upon the entrance of Professor Woolsey on the 
duties of his office, the work of the Greek department, of 
which Professor Kingsley had previously had charge in con- 
nection with the Latin department, was passed into his hands. 
He brought with him to the work the accuracy and breadth of 
scholarship, which had been acquired or developed in Germany, 
and the inspiration of mind which had there been given him. 
Not far from the age of the students, comparatively speaking, 
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and with the freshness of new ideas and, in some degree, of 
new methods, he naturally stirred the minds of his pupils to ' 
a deeper and more permanent interest in the studies to which 
he called them. They saw in him the true scholar, who had 
gained much for himself from the most beautiful of all 
languages, and they were impelled by the manifestation of 
his scholarly life, as well as by his daily instructions. My own 
personal recollections do not go back to that time. But I 
remember what I heard as a young boy, ten or twelve years 
later, from those who were older than myself, and I am 
assured that much of new life came into the whole College 
community by reason of the presence of the young professor. 
His thoughts moved in many directions; his reading was 
extensive; his intellectual interests were wide-reaching ; and 
his aspirations in the sphere of learning and truth were high 
and manly. He was, therefore, always ready to codperate with 
others like himself in all that would elevate, in a literary and 
scholarly way, the daily life of the College community, and 
the social life of the educated circle of the city in which he 
moved. 

Very soon after he began his work of instruction as a pro- 
fessor, he undertook the preparation of text books for his 
students. The editions of the Greek classics which were then 
at command in this country were very imperfect. Nothing of 


~ value, or very little, had yet been published as the result of 


American scholarship. The riches of German learning and 
German methods had not been placed in our possession. Per- 
ceiving the need, he set himself to the work of supplying it. 
With the inspiration of his fine taste and his sense of beauty 
in thought and in poetry, he directed his studies to the trage- 
dies of the great Greek Hocts and brought them before the 
minds of his pupils. is editions of different plays of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides appeared as early as 
1834, 1835, and 1837. They introduced a new era in Greek 
scholarship for our Colleges, and were so abundant in learning 
and so fully in accordance with the true method, that they 
long retained their complete hold upon teachers everywhere. 
Even now, after the great progress which has been made 
during the past thirty years, these works have the recognition 
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of all scholars, who look into them, as worthy of the highest 
esteem. A few years later than 1837, he turned his thought 
to the work of editing Plato’s Dialogues, and in 1843 the 
edition of the Gorgias was published. This volume was 
characterized by the same excellences as those which had 
marked the volumes containing the tragedies. His intention, 
it is believed, was to prepare a series of such volumes for the 
illustration of Plato’s thoughts. But this proved to be the 
only one, to the publication of which he was able to give his 
efforts. By reason of the new office which he was called three 
years afterwards to assume, his sphere of teaching was changed, 
and his scholarly efforts were demanded in other and far differ- 
ent lines. He laid aside his Greek instruction and his special 
work as a Greek scholar with reluctance. The summons of 
duty, however, was too clear to be refused. He was to become 
a greater and more useful man elsewhere. 

The period of Mr. Woolsey’s professorship extended from 
1831 to 1846. During this period he was, beyond question, 
the rising scholar of the College—the one to whom the younger 
men looked with peculiar hope for the future, and the one in 
whom the older men trusted for the continuance to another 
generation of that spirit of sound learning which had dwelt in 
themselves. In the. review of his professorial life we must 
take hold upon the recollections of men who are, at the present 
date, from sixty-five to eighty years of age. To most of the 
graduates now living it is a review of a historical period, almost 
half a century having elapsed since it came to its close. But 
it is not too much to say, that of the men to whom I have 
alluded, and whose time of College study was in that period, 
there are none who do not recall with pleasure the Greek 
instructor of their youth. They saw in him an_ honest 
student; a man of true culture; a teacher who demanded 
much of them, indeed, but was, at the same time, ready to 
open much before their vision; a friend who would ever 
inspire them with his own love of knowledge, and show them 
by his own example, how much better it was to be, than only 
to seem to be. As a disciplinarian he was strict, but yet 
always just. He was quick in temper, in decision, and in 
action, and was ready to sustain the authority of the College 
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government at all times. But he was never disposed to play, 
as some men are, with suspicions or half suspicions, and thus 
try to involve a supposed offender—by assuming to know more 
than was really known—in a confession of what he had done, 
or perchance of what he had not done. He was a manly man 
here, as everywhere. Though sometimes stern, he was acknowl- 
edged by all to be even-handed and fair-minded. He was thus 
respected, even by those with whom he felt compelled to deal 
severely. They were persuaded that he intended to do pre- 
cisely what was right; and they honored the man, though they 
might suffer from his act. 

The discipline of the College community was a different 
matter in those days from what it is now, and a matter which 
involved many more difficulties. The system adopted and 
carried out was largely the same with that which had been 
in existence a hundred years before. It was founded on the 
idea that a College government must be displaying its authority 
all the time. It took little account of the differences between 
young men and old men. It was suspicious of wrong every- 
where, and had no thought of removing wrong except by 
violent measures. It lost sight of human nature, and attempted 
to regulate everything by a theory. We may not wonder that 
its successes were not uninterrupted, and that when they were 
realized, it was often after a hard struggle in which evil passion 
had been largely aroused. It was an unpropitious day for a 
young professor to attempt to introduce new ideas. It was a 
day in which he could scarcely be expected to have such ideas. 
The most that he could do was to carry on the system, so far 
as he was himself concerned, in a just and honorable way. 
This Mr. Woolsey did; and he did it fearlessly, as he did 
everything. It ought to be said also, that the student com- 
munity was itself—independently of the government and its 
measures or theories—of a less orderly character than it is 
to-day. The progress of half a century and more has done 
much to humanize the subjects of College authority, as well 
as much to soften and make more reasonable the administration 
of it. The rebellions of sixty years ago and the disorders of 
ten aad twenty years later were not due simply to the methods 
of governing. They were due also, and in no inconsiderable 
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measure, to the half-civilized condition—if we may use this 
strong expression to describe it, for the sake of emphasis—in 
which the students themselves were when they came into the 
College community. Happily those days have passed away— 
as we may trust, forever. It is a rare thing in this better age, 
when some unworthy alien to the true University spirit breaks 
in upon the quiet and orderly life of the home of learning with 
some act of violent disturbance or vandalism, such as was often 
repeated, in all our institutions, in the earlier days. And if such 
an act ever occurs now, it violates the spirit of the students, as 
truly it does that of other educated gentlemen. 
The change in the system of government had its earliest 
beginnings some years after the close of Mr. Woolsey’s term 
as professor, and at a time which is remembered as coincident 
with the official life of two or three of the oldest officers now 
in active service. The beginning was the work of one or two 
of the young men holding tutorships in the College, who had 
breathed a new spirit and were believers in a new era. They 
believed in other young men a little younger than themselves, 
and in governing them by persuasion, and friendship, and sweet 
reasonableness; and as they believed, they tried the new 
system, with the happiest results for themselves and the most 
hopeful promise for the future. There are letters of Dr. 
Woolsey which I have seen since his death, and other letters 
also addressed to him, which show who led in this movement 
for the better time. The reward of the movement is enjoyed 
by the faculty and students alike to-day. The teachers and 
their pupils are friends in the kindliest friendship now, and 
the sons of the University, whether younger or older, are what 
they ought.to be—a true brotherhood. It was an honor to Dr. 
Woolsey’s administration that the change began in its earlier 
years, and that he had the open mind to appreciate the possi- 
bilities of good which it might involve in itself. 

His administration had its beginning in the autumn of 1846. 
He was at that time just forty-five years of age—one year 
older than President Day was when he entered upon the 
Presidential office, and two years older than the first President 
Dwight, when he was called to the same duties. He was thus 
at the opening of the most mature and vigorous portion of his 
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life. He was in sympathy with the thoughts and wants of the 
new generation, while he was old enough to enter into the feel- 
ings of his older colleagues, and to keep firmly what they com- 
mitted to him. He was an intelligent, cultured scholar, just 
ready for the dawning scholarly age. It was said, twenty years 
ago, by a prominent graduate of our College, when comparing 
this institution with another which he mentioned, that men had 
made the Presidents of that institution, but God had made 
the Presidents of Yale. No wonder that he made this state- 
ment respecting Yale College, as he was thinking of President 
Woolsey, whose term of office was not then ended, and of his 
two predecessors. For the great creative period of the College 
history, when new and comprehensive plans for the long future 
were to be laid, and far-reaching thoughts of what the institution 
ought to be, and might become, were to be originated, no man 
could have been more wonderfully fitted by qualities both of 
mind and soul, than was the first President Dwight. For the 
generation which followed, in which the results of the former 
work were to be gathered, and the foundations already laid 
were to be made secure,—when traditions were to be estab- 
lished, and the quiet order of successful movement was to be 
realized, President Day was the man of all men. Calm, peace- 
ful, wise with the wisdom of conservatism, venerable in char- 
acter at the beginning, and in years also at the end,—his digni- 
fied bearing a reminder of order and stability, and his very 
presence a benediction,—who could have appeared to preside 
over the quieter age so fitly as he ? 

The time had arrived, at the close of Dr. Day’s administra- 
tion, when a new forward movement was needed. Everything 
was ready for the ‘evelopment of sound learning, and of true 
scholarship in every line, in a far greater degree than had been 
known, or had even been possible, at any earlier period. A 
man adapted to the time was needed. For such a man a grand 
opportunity was presenting itself. It is not strange, therefore, 
that when, to the regret of all, Dr. Day felt obliged by reason 
of his far advanced age to resign his office, the minds of those 
who were interested in the welfare of the College were at once 
turned to Professor Woolsey as the one to succeed him. Mr. 
Woolsey had been absent from home, and residing or traveling 
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in Europe, for several months previous to this time, and was 
intending to remain abroad until the opening of the next Col- 
lege year. Without his knowledge, therefore, and apparently 
without any thought on his part as to what was taking place, 
public opinion in the institution was settling itself in the con- 
viction that he ought to be made the new President. His 
friend Professor Kingsley, who had watched his career from 
the beginning with deep interest, communicated to him the 
sentiment in his favor a short time before his return to 
America. Mr. Woolsey appears to have been genuinely sur- 
prised at the choice which his friends and associates seemed, in 
their own thoughts, to be determining. He had no desire for 
the position, and did not regard himself as specially fitted for 
it. By reason of the extraordinarily high esteem which, in 
common with all his colleagues, he had for President Day, he 
doubtless felt a peculiar distrust of himself as the thought of 
entering into the oftice which had been so honorably filled was 
presented to him. How could he take the place and carry for- 
ward the work of so wise, so able, so serene, so holy a man— 
the holiest and most blameless, as he afterwards said when 
speaking of him, of all the men whom he had ever known. 
His reply to Professor Kingsley was an unfavorable one ; and 
subsequently when the Corporation elected him to the Presi- 
dency and formally offered it to his acceptance, he gave a nega. 
tive answer to their request. 

In the light of the following time, such a feeling of hesita- 
tion and inadequacy seems strange to the reader of the history. 
That one who accomplished so great a work, and whose success 
was assured from the very beginning of his administration, 
should have deemed himself unequal to the requirements of 
the place, may well appear remarkable. That one whose 
Christian character was a power for good in hundreds of lives 
for a quarter of a century, and whose prayers and preaching 
impressed every hearer with a sense of the reality and richness 
of the soul’s life beneath and behind them, should have doubted 
his fitness for ordination to the Christian ministry, will seem 
even more remarkable. But so it was. These scruples and 
questionings as to himself and his qualifications had to be over- 
come by the earnest persuasion of his friends, before he would 
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consent to withdraw his refusal of the offer of the Corporation 
and accept the new position. With reluctance, however, and 
at a late moment, he yielded; and every one, except himself, 
had an unmingled satisfaction. This satisfaction grew deeper 
and more satisfying as the twenty-five years of his Presidency 
moved forward. He was the man for the era, even as those 
who had preceded him had been the men for their times. He 
was summoned of God, as all believed, to a work the import- 
ance and blessing of which for our College cannot be over- 
estimated. 

He was inaugurated as President on the 21st of October, 
1846. On the same day, he received ordination as a minister 
of the gospel, and thus realized the full significance of his 
early thought and study in preparation for the preacher’s work. 
That the setting apart of the new President to the ministerial 
office was the initial step in the entrance-way to the Presiden- 
tial duties was, in Dr. Woolsey’s case, a ground for thankful- 
ness on the part of every friend of Yale College and every 
student within its walls. The life of Dr. Woolsey would have 
lost a large part—the richest and most useful part—of its fruit- 
bearing power in other lives, had he not lived among his 
pupils as a Christian minister. The character of many noble 
men, who studied here during the years of his administration, 
bears witness to-day of what he did for them by reason of his 
testimony, as a preacher, to the truth of God. The atmos- 
phere of the College was purer, and the standard of its living 
higher, because he told here so often the Christian story. His 
administrative work, his instruction, and his preaching moved 
to a common end—the end of right thinking and pure living 
on the part of all who came under his influence. 

The four main thoughts of Dr. Woolsey’s inaugural address 
suggest to us the great ideas under the influence of which he 
carried forward his work. He spoke on the subject of the 
Christian teacher and the character of his teaching. It is 
impressive to our minds, as we think of the man to-day, to 
recall what he said at the beginning of his new service in‘ the 
College. The Christian instructor, he said, will value training 
more than knowledge; he will study to improve all parts of 
the mind; he will estimate education, not so much by its 
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relation to immediate ends of a practical sort, as by its relation 
to higher ends, far more important than success in a profession 
and the power of acquiring wealth and honor; and he will, as 
far as lies within the range of his department, lead the minds 
of his pupils up to God. How characteristic these thoughts 
were of the man. How suggestive they were of that develop. 
ment of scholarship and learning under the power and guiding 
influence of the Christian faith, which he was to be instru- 
mental in securing on these grounds during the quarter of a 
century that followed. How strikingly they lead us backward 
to the early days when Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin 
Woolsey breathed the College atmosphere, and when the 
founders of the institution consecrated it to the work of diffus- 
ing light and truth, as they asked, first of all, the benediction 
of the Divine Father. 

Previous to the beginning of Dr. Woolsey’s official term, 
the President had had under his charge the instruction of the 
Senior Class in Mental and Moral Philosophy. In the year 
1846, however, a Professorship in this department of study 
was established. A new arrangement of duties, accordingly, 
became necessary, and the incoming President turned aside to 
other studies. He devoted himself to the department of His- 
tory, for the instruction in which he had conspicuous qualifica- 
tions and a strongly-developed taste. He added to his work 
in History the teaching of Political Economy during the later 
portion of the Senior year. In connection with this arrange- 
ment, a much more full preparation of the students in these 
important branches was secured, than had been possible before. 
Dr. Woolsey’s knowledge of history was abundant and accu- 
rate. He had a remarkable tenacity of memory, which enabled 
him to hold in his mind a great mass of facts and events. He 
had also the philosophical faculty, which fitted him to adjust 
the relations of things, and which made History for him not 
merely a collection of facts, but a science. This latter faculty 
was so dominant in his mind that, though himself possessed of 
such unusual power of recollecting all that he had learned, he 
was impatient of memoriter recitations on the part of his 
students, and thought little of the youth who could not rise 
above them. He desired his pupils to reason about what they 
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knew; and tried, according +o his ability and opportunity, to 
make them thinking men. For nearly twenty years he con- 
tinued his instruction of the classes in History. The founda- 
tion for a chair in this branch of study, however, having been 
secured in 1865, he willingly passed this portion of his teaching 
to another and younger man, and gave himself to the more full 
development of the other section of his work. From this time 
forward he accomplished more and more in Political Science 
and International Law—studies in which he had already, before 
this, rendered important service. He became, as we all know, 
a distinguished authority in International Law—recognized for 
his ability and learning in Europe, as well as throughout 


_ America. The first edition of his work on this subject was 


published as early as 1860, but it was enlarged and improved 
afterward, and passed through five editions in this country, 
and two in England—the last having appeared in 1879 in New 
York and London. His large work on Political Science was 
published several years after the close of his Presidential term, 
in 1877, and was an evidence of the activity of his mind, and 
of his earnestness in work, even when he had already become 
an old man. His power as a teacher was more conspicuous in _ 
these departments than it had been in history. His influence 
was a constantly growing one, and the young men in the suc- 
cessive Senior Classes met him with an ever-increasing admira- 
tion. Had he possessed the rare gift of magnetism as a teacher 
—a gift which he was himself conscious of not possessing, as 
he once frankly stated to me, and a gift which, so far as my 
knowledge of teachers extends, is far more rare than any other 
—he would have realized a completeness in his work for his 
students, in some aspects of it, which was not fully attained. 
But he had other and perhaps greater gifts in an extraordinary 
measure, and by means of them he left an impression on the 
students’ minds which could never be forgotten. He had not 
the peculiar personal gift of inspiration for others which so 
strikingly characterized the late Dr. Mark Hopkins, but he lived 
as truly in the inmost lives of his pupils, though after a some- 
what different manner, as did that eminent College teacher. 
To his instruction and the inspiring power of his scholarship, 
as I met him in the earliest years of my life as a graduate, I 
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owe my own best impulses as a student, and I cannot doubt 
that the experience of many others bears the same testimony 
which mine bears. He was, of all the men whom I have ever 
seen, the one who most fuliy realized my ideal of a scholar. 

It is remarkable how widely his scholarly power reached. 
He turned his course from that of a Greek professor, whose 
studies and attainments had placed him in the foremost rank, 
to that of a teacher of History and Political Science, and then 
to that of a lecturer and writer on International Law; and in 
each science, in its order, he was as successful and able as he 
had been in the field which he first entered. Moreover, when 
he had finished his whole work in the College, he returned to 
that first field, once more, as he was called to a membership in 
the Committee for the Revision of the English Version.of the 
New Testament. In that body of leading scholars in their 
own department, he was, all things considered, the leading 
man. His scholarship, for breadth and richness and accuracy, 
when measured together and in their mutual relations, was 
unequaled by that of any other person in the Company. His 
theological learning was also abundant, and as a preacher of 
intellectual force, of suggestive thought, of insight into the 
human soul, and of clear apprehension of the gospel truth, he 
was among the ablest in the country. He was, moreover, a 
keen observer of public life, an independent thinker in politics, 
an educated citizen of the highest type, and fully qualified to 
discuss the most important questions with men who had given 
all their thoughts and studies to the consideration of them. 
The fact that such a man was in the College community and 
that each Senior Class could meet him daily in the lecture- 
room was, indeed, an inspiration for all. Every graduate, as 
he left the institution, was conscious that he had been in con- 
tact with a truly great man. 

In the administrative work of the College pertaining to the 
Presidential office, Dr. Woolsey was successful. The govern- 
mental element was strong in his character. He was born to 
command. But as he grew older, and as the changes of time 
came, he was able to appreciate the weaknesses of the old system 
of government to which allusion has already been made. He 
could understand the authority of love, as well as that of force, 
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and was far from thinking that because a thing had come down 
from the past, it must necessarily be firmly held as an 
undoubted good. At the very beginning of his official term, 
he relaxed the rule of early mornin, prayers, so far that they 
were placed half an hour later than they had been, in the time 
of his predecessor. Ten years afterwards, he consented to the 
entire abolishing of the old arrangement, and established the 
present system, in accordance with which we meet together 
for our daily worship at eight o’clock. In his intercourse with 
students under discipline also, he dealt with them in a manly 
way, as has been said a few moments since, and, though strict 
and firm in his application of the law, he respected the man- 
hood in every man whom he met. The true proportion of the 
paternal and governmental elements in administration is never 
realized in this world. Men are ever excessive on the one 
side or the other, and the result is ever more or less of weak- 
ness. That Dr. Woolsey had more of the governmental ele- 
ment in his work as an administrative officer of the College, 
than was in accordance with the ideal measure, cannot be 
questioned. So had all the College officers of his generation, 
and he was in a peculiar degree a man of imperious nature. 
But he had much of tenderness in the depths of his soul, and 
he did not have a closed mind. 

So far as discipline was related to studies, Dr. Woolsey 
made a marked advance upon the preceding time. He was 
enabled to do this partly by the additions to the force of 
instructors which the increase of endowments rendered possible. 
But it was partly the result of his high ideal of scholarship and 
his views respecting the demands for more thorough education. 
The Senior year was made much more effective and useful 
than ever before. Examinations of a far higher order were 
introduced, and the spirit of study throughout the entire Col- 
lege was called forth. Every student felt that a new life was 
infused into the institution. Every one knew that the original 
source of that life was the President. His inspiration, his 
courage, and his example moved tne whole dommunity.- He 
did a great work, in this way, not only for this College, but for 
all Colleges throughout the country. He was a light and a 
power in the opening era of true scholarship. 
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To be such a light and power, and to do such a work for 
this institution, was his mission, to which he was called of God. 
The three successive eras had discovered their own men. It 
was a divine blessing to Yale College, that they were raised 
up to meet its needs, and that they appeared in the true order. 
That no one of them did the work of another, was no lessen- 
ing of their greatness. They moved forward to the limit of 
their time, and left the future, and its planning and working, 
for those who should follow them. That future, whatever 
may be accomplished within it, will rest in no small measure 
upon what they did in their day. 

The passing of a quarter of a century from the date of his 
entering, at the age of forty-five, upon the Presidency reminded 
Dr. Woolsey that he was reaching the limit of seventy years. 
He had long since determined to offer his resignation when he 
should arrive at this age, and no change of purpose came at 
the end. He laid aside his office when he was yet in the full 
vigor of his mental power, and when his associates in instruc- 
tion and government would have willingly seen him still longer 
continuing his duties. He was himself persuaded, however, of 
the wisdom of his decision. He was assured in his own mind 
that the fitting time for him to retire had come. I recall an 
interview which, by accident, I myself had with him just at 
that season, in the course of which he said—in response to my 
suggestion that his resignation would be a loss to the College: 
—No: the hour has arrived for others to carry forward the 
work. His wisdom was greater than that of those who wished 
him to remain in his office. He retired to a rich, honorable, 
grand life of old age—with confidence in those whom he left 
behind him in the institution which he loved, and in the con- 
sciousness of the reverential regard of all. 

The years from 1871 to 1881—from the close of his own 
seventieth year to the close of his eightieth—were filled with 
scholarly work. He devoted his time largely to preparing or 
revising his books which were issued during this period, and 
to the studies in the New Testament Greek which were con- 
nected with the work of Bible Revision. It was most pleasant 
to see how interested he was in this quiet work. His mind 
moved towards the new things as happily as it had moved, in 
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other days, towards the old things. The evening time was 
bright with its own peculiar light. The kindly affection and 
esteem of all men, far and wide through the land, gathered 
about him more largely than ever before, and he enjoyed the 
manifestation of the feeling with a deep and tender satisfac- 
tion. With all his force and energy and self-reliance, he had 
a sort of childlike dependence on others, which it was most 
interesting to witness in such a man. When the days of 
administration and teaching and public duty were ended, he 
seemed to enter into an appreciative sense of the loving rela- 
tion between himself and other men, which was new in its full- 
ness and its blessing. 

His connection with the College was not wholly severed 
during these years, for at the termination of his Presidency he 
was elected a member of the Corporation. His advice and 
the results of his experience were thus easily made available, 
whenever there was need. The frequent consideration of 
important questions, also, kept alive his interest in the present 
life of the College. He rendered the institution the service 
which he could give as a friend who had long known its history 
and its wants, and quickened his love for it by means of every 
service. Even until he had nearly reached the age of eighty- 
four he retained this office, leaving it only a single year before 
the close of the Presidency of his successor. The relations 
between him and President Porter were ever most intimate 
and confidential. It will always be a pleasant remembrance to 
me, that his last official act, if we may call it such, was in con- 
nection with my own entrance upon the Presidential office. 
His presence at the services of the inauguration seemed to 
unite the present with the past, and to make the line of historic 
development in the institution a continuous, unbroken line. 

The three years that followed brought for him with them- 
selves greater infirmities of far advanced life, and the work of 
his long career of necessity ceased. The passing to the other 
life, he said to a friend, was that to which he looked forward 
as the next great event which now awaited him. The days 
and months moved onward through these years, and on the 
morning of the first day of July, 1889, the end came. We 
laid his body tenderly and lovingly in its last resting place, 
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four days afterwards, on a beautiful summer afternoon. Our 
thoughts followed him within the veil, and we rejoiced in hope 
of the future. 

Such is the story, briefly told in an hour—to be filled out 
into completeness, and perfected as with a living reality, by the 
grateful memories of all who have listened to it. The man, 
of whom it has given its picture, was a man of clear and vig- 
orous and powerful mind, of tender and loving, yet strong 
heart, of rich, deep, earnest soul. He was a scholar unsur- 
passed in his generation; a teacher who impressed all his 
pupils, and moved to earnestness in study and life the best 
among them; a preacher whose thoughts were ever fresh and 
stimulating, and whose insight into the workings of human 
character was so penetrating that his words had for every 
hearer the emphasis of the truth. He was honest, sincere, 
faithful, just—a manly man; a believing Christian ; a disciple 
of the Lord Jesus, who laid hold upon the kingdom of God 
and endured as seeing the invisible. 

That Dr. Woolsey was a faultless man, I would not say. 
He would not himself have said it, nor have wished it said 
concerning him. He had faults which, strangely enough, 
have been praised as striking virtues by friendly critics since 
his death, and which were imitated by some of his admirers 
before his death far more than his virtues were. But the 
faults were intermingled with the greatness of the man, and 
they did not destroy the greatness. They belonged to his 
native character, partly, and partly to the age in which he was 
educated. He fought them manfully wherever he recognized 
them, and grew, as all noblest Christian men do, into the good, 
and out of the attendant evil, more and more as life passed on 
to its later stages. He was indeed a noble Christian man, 
whose life was a testimony to manliness and truth, and an 
inspiration to duty for us all. My office is not to be his 
biographer—would that some truly appreciative friend might 
render this loving service. It is not to dissect, and describe in 
every part, his character. The historian, at some future day, 
may do this, when the pupils and the friends who revered him 
have passed on in their journey. We knew him, and we thank 
God that we did. We believe in the true, sincere, deep life of 
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the human soul more fully and undoubtingly because we knew 
him, and we thank God for the blessing of the belief. 

Rather would I turn aside from all that the biographer 
might think of or describe, and bring these commemorative 
words to their ending with the remembrance of what he did 
for myself; of the impulse which he gave me in my studies 
long years ago when, with two or three young graduates, I 
met him in the freedom of his own room, and read Thucydides 
and Pindar under his instruction ; and of the generous express- 
ion of his approval of my course in the Tutorial office, where I 
thought I saw a light sometimes and followed it, which he did 
not see; and of the kindly advice he gave me with reference 
to my life-work when I was questioning, in a German Uni- 
versity, what that work should be; and of the equal kindness 
of his judgment, as he asked me to remain at Yale in a pro- 
fessorship ; and of the confidence which he ever afterwards 
manifested in me and my associates, as we were building up 
one of the schools of learning here; and of the hearty wel- 
come which he gave me as I entered into the succession of the 
Presidents of the institution. He was a generous friend 
through all the course, whose life was vitally related to my 
own at different stages, and whose thoughts never changed 
from the beginning. From out of the enjoyment and rich 
experience of my own life in Yale College, I look forth upon 
his life, and I feel that it may well be a sacred memory. 
And then, as I look upon one and another of the educated men 
who are now before me, and think of the College where they 
were taught and the University into which it has grown, I find 
the answer coming from within myself, and from within their 
minds and hearts also, to the question: What was the life in 
this home of learning—our early home—and what was the 
work on its behalf, which are represented to our thought and 
memory by the name of Theodore Dwight Woolsey. 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT DWIGHT AT THE 
OPENING OF THE CHITTENDEN 
LIBRARY BUILDING. 


By a simple service, this afternoon, we consecrate the building 
in which we meet together to its appropriate uses. The central 
point of the intellectual life of a University is its Library. On 
its shelves are preserved the works of scholars and wise men of 
all ages, which become the treasures of learning for the entire 
student brotherhood. In the development of its resources all 
teachers and pupils are alike interested. For its safe-keeping 
may every true son of the University pray sincerely, even as he 
prays for the welfare of the University itself. When a home 
for the library is secured, therefore, or the means of increasing 
constantly the numbers of its books are provided, there may well 
be rejoicing on the part of all, and gratitude also. The future 
becomes more hopeful, and the blessing of the future more cer- 
tain, as the present witnesses the realization of such results. 

It is the privilege of our Academic community to-day, that we 
see our library-home enlarged by the addition of this building to 
the one which we have known so well in the former years. We 
shall dedicate it with a peculiar satisfaction and thankfulness, 
The older building was the result of much effort and self-denying 
generosity, nearly fifty yearsago. At that time, the resources of 
the College were very limited, and its friends were by no means 
rich. The work of securing the necessary funds was continued 
for more than two years, but was only partially successful—the 
sum which was placed in the hands of the College authorities 
being a little more than eighteen thousand dollars, while the ex- 
pense of the building was somewhat above thirty thousand. It 
is a suggestive fact, as indicating the difficulty of accomplishing 
such a work at that period, that of the amount finally secured 
nearly two-thirds were given by officers of the College. We 
may also find a suggestion as to the changes of time, in the fact 
that such a building could then be built for so moderate a sum. 
The work was completed and the building opened in 1845. Its 
plan was in accordance with the best ideas of adaptation for 
library purposes which were then accepted. The architecture was 
borrowed from University buildings in England, and the building 
was, not without reason, thought to be an ornament to the Col- 
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lege grounds. The space for books which the building afforded 
seemed sufficient, not only for the then present needs, but also 
for the needs of long years to come. The year 1890 appeared to 
the friends and officers of the College, at that day, to be in the 
far distance. They did not realize, and could not, what would 
be the immense progress both of learning and wealth before the 
year 1890 should arrive. They did a great work as they placed 
the building here, and we may well remember the service which 
was generously rendered by such leading men among them as 
Professor Salisbury and Dr. Woolsey. 

It was about twelve years before the beginning of the effort 
and work just alluded to, that Simeon B. Chittenden left the home 
of his boyhood, and came to New Haven to become a clerk in a 
drygoods store. He was, at that time, of course, a stranger here, 
and doubtless had much of the solitary feeling which a young 
boy, under such circumstances, might naturally have. As the 
accident of life would have it, however, there was in the College 
a friend of his, from his own town, who had been here for a year 
or more, and was thus familiar with the place. To this friend’s 
room he often turned his footsteps, and in it he found a welcome 
always, not only from the friend himself, but from another stu- 
dent who was the friend’s room-mate. This other student, it is 
interesting for us all to learn, was the kindly man of the after 
years whom we have known so long as President Porter—a man 
in whose room many friendships have been formed and strength- 
ened since those earlier days, and to whose genial welcome at the 
beginning the thoughts of many men, who are widely scattered 
now, return with most pleasant remembrance. To an eager and 
active mind, like that of Mr. Chittenden, the revelation of the 
privilege of the College life, which the often-repeated and de- 
lightful interviews with the two friends afforded, must have been 
most suggestive, as well as most interesting. The value of the 
privilege may have seemed greater, perhaps, by reason of the 
unlikeness of the life of which he was an observer to that to 
which he had devoted himself. The two friends were moving 
along one pathway, while he was moving along another. It 
could scarcely be possible that the outlook upon the two paths 
should not have stimulated his thought, and have led him, even 
in those days of boyhood, to appreciate what the College was 
doing. We may not doubt that, in that well-known room, the 
first movement of the generous affection for our University had 
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its origin, whose final result was manifested in the gift of this 
beautiful building. 

As we stand here to-day, it is interesting thus to look back. 
ward. But all the way, which we retrace that we may reach the 
beginning, is a way marked by the evidences of a generous spirit. 
The early impulses of the boy moved after the same manner ag 
the later impulses of the man. The boy began to give, from 
his small resources, more than many of those around him gave, 
The resources increased as time moved on, and the giving kept 
pace with the increasing means, until at last, when wealth had 
been secured by his large wisdom and business energy, the gen- 
erosity of the man became known wherever the knowledge of the 
man extended. 

To Yale College he was a giver many times—the total amount 
of his benefactions being nearly two hundred thousand dollars, 
It is a matter of interest to us, as friends of the University, that 
the largest gifts which he made will ever connect his name 
with the two central things in the University life—religion and 
learning. More than twenty years ago, observing that the fund 
which was designed to sustain the constant preaching of the 
gospel in the College was but a small one received in 1746 and 
1755, he devoted the sum of fifty thousand dollars to this object. 
He was a firm believer in the infinite value of the Christian faith 
and the permanent power of the Christian truth. Under the in- 
spiraticn of this belief, he was glad to take his part in perpetua- 
ting here the influence of the truth and the faith. The gift was 
made with confidence and hope respecting the future; and the 
future, which then began to open, has already, in its measure, 
realized the results. The working of the gift towards its legiti- 
mate end has been, in the years since it was received,—and it 
will always be,—in the line of the thought and the prayers of the 
fathers who founded the institution. The blessing arising from 
it will be seen, as it has been, in the Christian lives of many ed- 
ucated and earnest men. 

Time moyed on, and the advancing years brought increased 
responsibility and honor and wealth. Sorrow also entered deeply 
into the life’s experience, and the manly soul grew gentler in its 
feelings and sympathies by reason of its lesson, even as it grew 
stronger and more heroic, through the influence of duty fulfilled 
and success achieved. With the heroic spirit he moved forward 
vigorously and enthusiastically, becoming a leader and inspirer 
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of others in the good enterprises which commended themselves 
to his approval. With tender sympathy he cherished the remem- 
prance of those whom he loved, and was ever ready to render 
them service or to bear them in his thought. At last, life closed 
in upon him largely and he was much alone with himself. It 
was in the last years, that he began to think of some fitting me- 
morial building, which should be helpful to the best interests of 
men, and should at the same time be commemorative of his 
daughter whose death, in 1871, was an ever fresh sorrow for his 
heart. Such a memorial building would, in the way most pleas- 
ant to his generous and his tender sentiment, carry the thought 
of her life and of his own, as united together, far into the future. 
Where should it be placed? His old affection for our University 
returned to him with new life and force, as he asked himself this 
question. The more he reflected on the subject, the more he be- 
came convinced that the true place for his gift was here. Where 
could the memorial of the two lives be so fitly erected, as in an 
institution in which learning and religion had their permanent 
home ; and what institution of this order could be found so near 
to his life, and its history, as this University. The question was 
answered, and the resolution was formed. 

As he thought of the possibilities of buildings here, and took 
counsel as to the needs of the University in this regard, it seemed 
to him that the building most appropriate as a memorial such as 
he desired would be one devoted to the purposes of the Univer- 
sity Library. With the hearty approval of the authorities of 
the institution, he accordingly offered a gift of one hundred 
thousand dollars for such a building. The building was planned, 
in accordance with his own wishes and with ours, as we now see 
it—involving a reading-room, apart from, and in a wing adjoin- 
ing the main edifice, which should have within itself the me- 
morial feature. This plan, it was found, would render necessary 
a larger outlay of money than had been at first contemplated. 
So soon, however, as this fact was ascertained, he cheerfully of- 
fered an additional sum, which was sufficient for the purpose, and 
which made the total gift for the building one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars. He also provided, beyond the gift 
thus mentioned, for the expense of the beautiful memorial win- 
dow which adorns the reading room. 

The work upon the building was began in the spring of 1888. 
Mr. Chittenden was greatly interested in it, and was desirous 
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that, in every respect, it might be adapted to the purposes for 
which it was designed. He hoped that he might live to see it 
completed, and to see the beginning of its witnessing for the 
loving life of the daughter and the living love of the father, 
which it should commemorate. We joined our hope with his, 
and trustfully waited the ending of the work. But the hope 
was disappointed. On the 14th of April, 1889, after a long 
struggle with disease and suffering which he endured with heroic 
fortitude, he passed away to the larger and better life beyond, 
And so, as we dedicate the building to-day, we place his name 
gratefully on the honored roll of those benefactors of our Uni- 
versity whose earthly record is complete, but whose works of love 
and generosity will ever abide as a blessing for the future gener- 
ations. 

The development of our University in respect to its: buildings 
within the past twenty years, and even within the past five years, 
gives us great promise for the future. The removal of the older 
buildings and those which are of an inferior character may be 
hoped for, and when this desired end shall be realized, the new 
generation will have the full vision of what we might well wish 
to see. The older buildings have nothing attractive in themselves, 
except their age and the fact that memories rest upon them which 
are pleasant to those whose College home was within their walls. 
The age of architecture in our country had its beginning long 
after they were erected. They were not located in the best posi- 
tion, if we view them as related to the true arrangement for the 
grounds. They do not partake, as the older buildings of the 
English Colleges do, of the ideal character of the University. 
We may see them pass away therefore without regret, when the 
appropriate time shall have arrived, and when other buildings, 
bearing in themselves the lessons of art and architecture, shall 
have been provided. The quadrangle will be a beautiful one, if 
the plan for it is rightly carried out, and the Academic life within 
it will have a new inspiration and new blessing for every student, 
whose privilege it shall be to spend the years of his education 
here. 

But in the future to which we look forward, even more truly, 
if possible, than now, the Library Building—still further en- 
larged, and in its older part perhaps remodeled—will be the 
central one among all the buildings of the College grounds. Its 
presence here will teach the lessons of learning and of wisdom 
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with greater fullness and wider influence. The good which will 
be effected by it will be ever increasing. The gift which we 
make our own on this auspicious day, therefore, is a gift of good 
omen. It carries our thoughts forward to the future years, and 
assures us of the better things which it shall realize for those 
who come after us. 

The givers of these buildings which we have seen rising on 
these grounds in the recent years will have the highest honor 
which the University can give them in return for their gener- 
osity. They will have a lasting remembrance within the walls of 
its home, and the sincerest gratitude of all its sons, 


SOME STATEMENTS RESPECTING THE BUILDING. 


The position and plan of the building were determined in 
great measure by the neéd of reserving as much space as possible 
for future extension. The present building is not more than one- 
third part of that contemplated, which, when complete, will have a 
frontage of 350 feet and a capacity of at least 1,000,000 volumes. 

Plans for a building to cost $100,000 (Mr. Chittenden’s first 
proposed gift) were drawn in the summer of 1887, and re-drawn in 
the following winter, after the additional gift of $25,000. 

Ground was broken in April, 1888, and in the following August 
the walls were complete, but owing to the impossibility of pro- 
curing the terra-cotta roofing-blocks, the building was not en- 
closed until winter had set in. 

This circumstance, and the changes which were afterward 
thought desirable in the setting of the memorial window, have 
delayed the opening until now. In this there is, however, no 
cause for regret ; the building is much the better for the delay. 

The construction is thoroughly fire-proof. Neither in the walls, 
floors, ceilings, or roof is any wood employed. 

Perfect ventilation, on the exhaust system, is provided for by a 
fan in the basement of the building driven by an electric motor. 

In the basement there is ample room for the unpacking and 
temporary storage of books. 

On the first floor, the most striking feature is naturally the 
reading room with the memorial window (the cost of which with 
the recent changes must exceed $10,000). The wall cases will 
hold, besides the current numbers of numerous periodicals, 
three or four thousand books of reference, and the tables accom- 
modate ninety readers. A folding gate in the lobby will make it 
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possible to shut off the rest of the library and give access to the 
reading-room alone for evening use. In the delivery room, there 
will be space for additional tables for readers, if required. Out 
of this, open in front, three rooms, one of which may be used for 
the coin-collection and the others for offices of the librarians, 
Behind the delivery counter, are shelves for 25,000 volumes of 
books most in demand, and back of these open space sufficient 
for the cataloguing work. 

The second and third floors are book rooms, holding each 
80,C00 volumes, all conveniently placed within reach of the hand 
and free from the danger to which the bindings of books are ex- 
posed in the superheated air of high galleries. Speaking-tubes 
and a dumb-waiter connect the different stories of the building 
and will thus make the library service more easy and more 
prompt. 

Thanks are due to the architects, Messrs. J. C. Cady & Co., for 
the successful solution of a problem presenting not a few difii- 
culties,—to the sculptor, Mr. J. Edwin Elwell, for the bust of 
Mr. Chittenden, and the bas-reliefs over the windows of the read- 
ing-room,—to Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, who designed the memorial 
window,—to the mason, Mr. George M. Grant, and to the car- 


penters, Messrs. Clark & Thompson, for solid and thorough con- 
struction. 
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No. 128.—WEEK ENDING May 838, 1890. 


Sunday, April 27.--Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a.m. Rev. 
Professor Brastow. General Religious Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 P. m. 
Address by Professor E. L. Richards. 

Monday, April 28.— Development and Structure of the Vertebrate 
Brain (University Lecture)—Professor Williston. Room 11, Medical 
College, 3P.M. Battell Professorship of Music—Inaugural Exercises. 
Room Ai, Osborn Hall, 7.30 p.m. Followed by Opening of Music 
Rooms, 8 and 4 Treasury Building. Philosophical Club—Mr. Kumato 
Morita, on Confucianism : its Doctrine of Benevolence. Room D, East 
Divinity Hall, 8 P. M. 

Tuesday, April 29.— Classical and Philological Society—Professor 
Seymour, on the Logical Value of the Homeric Caesura. Room C, 
East Divinity Hall, 8.10 P. Mm. 

Wednesday, April 30.—The Historical Element in Prophecy (Univer- 
sity Bible Club Lecture)—Professor Harper. Lecture Room Ai, Osborn 
Hall, 5 p.m. Class Prayer Meetings—Dwight Hall, 6.40 Pp. mM, Semitic 
Club—Paper on the Titles of the Psalms, Professor Wm. Henry Green, 
D.D., LL.D., of Princeton. Room A1, Osborn Hall, 7.15 p. m. 

Thursday, May 1.—John A. Porter Prize Essays due, 105 Grove St. 
Townsend Premium Essays due, 171 Farnam Hall. 

Friday, May 2.—Development and Structure of the Vertebrate Brain 
(University Lecture )—Professor Williston. Room 11, Medical College, 
3P.M. Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, Dwight Hall, 
6.45 P.M. Lecture Preparatory to Communion Service—Dwight Hall, 
7.30 P. M. 

Saturday, May 3.—Senior and Junior Elective Returns, Yale College, 
due 118 North College. 

Graduate Fellowships and Scholarships.—Members of the Senior Class 
in College, or recent graduates in Arts, who wish to be considered as 
candidates for any Graduate Fellowships or Scholarships which may 
fall vacant at Commencement, are requested to communicate with Mr. 
Dexter before May 15. 

Berkeley Scholarship—Yale College. The annual examination for the 
Berkeley Scholarship, yielding about $55.00 a year to a resident gradu- 
ate for the three years after graduation, will take place on Tuesday, 
May 6. Any members of the Senior class who propose to enter the ex- 
amination must present their names to Mr. Dexter on or before Satur- 
day, May 3. 
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No. 124.—WEEK ENDING May 10, 1890. 


Public Worship, followed by Communion Service—Battell Chapel, 
10.30 a..M. Rev. President Dwight. General Religious Meeting— 
Dwight Hall, 6.30 P. M. 

Monday, May 5.—Development and Structure of the Vertebrate Brain 
(University Lecture)—Professor Williston. Room 11, Medical College, 
3 P.M. Philosophical Club—Mr. J. G. Hume, of Harvard University, 
on Method in Political Economy and Ethics and the Interrelation of 
Ethics and Political Economy. Room D, East Divinity Hall, 8 p, m, 
University Reception—Dwight Hall, 8-11 P. M. 

Tuesday, May 6.—Berkeley Scholarship Examination, in Greek—121 
North College. 9-11 a.m. Berkeley Scholarship Examination, in Latin 
—Professor Peck’s Study, No. 124 High street, 4-6 P.M. The Evolution 
of the Piano, from the Earliest Times to the Present (University Lec- 
ture, under the direction of Professor Stoeckel)—Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, of 
New York City, assisted by Mr. M. Steinert and Mr. Ansorge. Room 
A1, Osborn Hall, 7.30 P. M. 

Wednesday, May 7.—Class Prayer Meetings—Dwight Hall, 6.40 p. m. 

Friday, May 9.—Development and Structure of the Vertebrate Brain 
(University Lecture)—Professor Williston. Room 11, Medical College, 
3 P.M. Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, Dwight Hall, 
6.45 P. M. 

University Receptions.—President and Mrs. Dwight will hold an in- 
formal reception for the University, at Dwight Hall, on Monday even- 
ing, May 5, from 8 to 11 o’clock. This is the fourth of a series of recep- 
tions to be given in Dwight Hall, on the first Monday evening of each 
month, to which all members of the University are invited. 


No. 125.—WEEK ENDING May 17, 1890. 


Sunday, May 11.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.80 a. M. Rev. 
P. S. Moxom, of Boston. Anniversary Sermon before the Graduating 
Class of the Divinity School-—-Rev. Mr. Moxom. Center Church, 7.30 
P. M. 

Monday, May 12.—Philosophical Club—Professor George S. Fullerton, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, on the Study of Metaphysics. Room 
D, East Divinity Hall, 8 P. m. 

Tuesday, May 13.—Greek Religion, and Apollo at Delphi (Illustrated 
Lecture)—Louis Dyer, Esq., of Oxford, England. Art School, 8 P. M. 

Wednesday, May 14.—Yale Divinity School Anniversary—Addresses 
by members of the Graduating Class. Battell Chapel, 10 a. Mm. Yale 
Divinity School Anniversary—Alumni Meeting, and Discussion. Mar- 
quand Chapel, 2.30 Pp. m. Class Prayer Meetings—Dwight Hall, 6.40 
P. M. 

Thursday, May 15.—Last Day for filing applications for Graduate 
Fellowships and Scholarships. 
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Friday, May 16.—Berkley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, 
Dwight Hall, 6.45 P. M. Political Science Club—Paper by Mr. Irving 
Fisher, on the Railroad, Steamship, and Telegraph in International 
Politics. Room E 2, Osborn Hall, 7.30 P. M. 

Scott Prize in German— Yale College.—The examination for the Scott 
Prize in German will be held on Monday, May 19. Those intending to 
take the examination should report to Mr. Goodrich on or before 
Thursday, May 15. 

Winthrop Prize Examination— Yale College.—Members of the Junior 
Class who wish to compete for the Winthrop Prizes, are requested to 
report their names to Mr. Dexter, on or before Friday, May 16. 

Woolsey Scholarship Examination—Yale College.—Members of the 
Freshman Class who desire to compete for the Woolsey Scholarship, 
are requested to report their names to Professor Goodell, on or before 
Friday, May 16. 

Graduate Fellowships and Scholarships. —Members of the Senior 
Class in College, or recent graduates in Arts, who wish to be considered 
as candidates for any Graduate Fellowships or Scholarships which may 
fall vacant at Commencement, are requested to see Mr. Dexter before 
May 15. ; 

Anniversary of the Divinity School—May 14. Addresses will be 
delivered by members of the Graduating Class in the Battell Chapel, 
beginning at 10 4. M. In the afternoon there will be a meeting of the 
Alumni and Friends of the School in the Marquand Chapel, beginning 
at half past 2 o’clock, and including a Discussion on the desirability of 
changing the present method among Congregationalists of conducting 
Home and Foreign Missions for a representative system :—the Discus- 
sion to be opened by the Rev. Edward W. Gilman, D.D., of New York 
City, and the Rev. William F. Blackman, of Naugatuck, Conn. 


No. 126.—WEEK ENDING May 24, 1890. 


Sunday, May 18.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.380 a.m. Rev. 
Henry H. Stebbins, D.D., of Rochester, N. Y. General Religious 
Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 Pp. mM. Address by the Rev. Dr. Stebbins. 

Monday, May 19.—Woolsey Scholarship Examination, in Greek— 
Alumni Hall, 9 a. M. to1 p.m. Winthrop Prize Examination, in Greek 
—Alumni Hall, 9 a. mM. to1P.M. Scott Prize Examination, in German 
—Alumni Hall, 9 a. mM. to 1 Pp. M. Solutions of Mathematical Prize 
Problems from Juniors and Seniors in College, due before 10 P. M. 
Professor Newton’s Study, 135 Elm st. 

Tuesday, May 20. — Woolsey Scholarship Examination, in Latin— 
Alumni Hall, 9.4. M.to1P.M. Winthrop Prize Examination, in Latin 
—Alumni Hall, 9 a. M. tol p.m. Berkeley Premium Examination, in 
Latin Composition—Alumni Hall, 9 A. M. to 1P. M. Mathematical 
Club—Professor Gibbs, on New Methods in the Determination of Par- 
abolic Orbits, Sloane Laboratory, 7.30 P. M. 
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Wednesday, May 21.—Woolsey Scholarship Examination, in Mathe- 
matics—Alumni Hall, 2 to 6 Pp. M. Class Prayer Meetings—Dwight 
Hall, 7 P. M. 

Friday, May 23.—Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, 
Dwight Hall,7 P.M. Oxford Club—Half-hour meeting, to be addressed 
by the Rev. M. B. Chapman, D.D. Room 91, Dwight Hall, 7 p. m, 

Saturday, May 24.—Last day for reserving rooms in College for next 
year. 

College Rooms.—Occupants of rooms on the College Square who wish 
to retain their rooms for another year must leave a notice in writing at 
the Dean’s office, No. 186 Farnam Hall, on or before Saturday, May 24. 

College Mathematical Prizes.—Solutions of Problems in competition 
for the Prizes from the De Forest Mathematical Fund are due from 
Seniors and Juniors on Monday, May 19, before 10 P. M., and are to be 
handed to Professor Newton. 


No. 127—WEEK ENDING May 31, 1890. 


Sunday, May 25.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. mM. Rev. 
Leander T. Chamberlain, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. General Religious 
Meeting—Dwight Hail, 6.30 p. M. Address by the Rev. Dr. Chamber- 
lain. 

Tuesday, May 27.—Juniors apply for College Rooms for the next 
year—Room F 2, Osborn Hall, 9.30 A. M. 

Wednesday, May 28.—Class Prayer Meetings—Dwight Hall, 7 Pp. m. 
Elective Returns due, from Juniors and Sophomores in College, 136 
Farnam Hall. 

Thursday, May 29.—Sophomores apply for College Rooms for the next 
year—Room A 1, Osborn Hall, 9.30 a. M. 

Friday, May 30.-—-Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 93, 
Dwight Hall, 7 p. mM. Lecture Preparatory to Communion Service— 
Dwight Hall, 7.30 P. M. 

Saturday, May 31.—Solutions of Mathematical Prize Problems for 
Freshmen in College, due before 10 P. M. Professor E. L. Richards. 

Lucius F. Robinson, Latin Prizes, Yale College.—The competition for 
these prizes will be at Alumni Hall, on Tuesday, June 8, from 2 to 6 
p. M. Candidates should hand in their names on or before Friday, May 
30,—Seniors and Juniors to Professor Peck, and Sophomores to Profes- 
sor H. P. Wright. 

Date of Beginning the Fall Term.—The First Term of the next Col- 
lege year, in the Academical Department, the Sheffield Scientific School, 
the Courses of Graduate Instruction, and the Divinity School, will be- 
gin on Thursday, September 25 (instead of on September 18, as previ- 
ously announced). 

The examinations in September for admission to the College and the 
Scientific School (held in New Haven only) will begin on Tuesday, the 


23d, at 9 A, M. 
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No. 128.—WEEK ENDING JUNE 7, 1890. 


Sunday, June 1.—Public Worship, followed by Communion Service— 
Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. M. Rev. President Dwight. General Religious 
Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 Pp. mM. Address by the President. 

Monday, June 2.— University Reception—Dwight Hall, 8-11 P. m. 

Tuesday, June 3.-Examinations for Lucius F. Robinson Latin Prizes 
—Alumni Hall, 2-6 Pp. M. Annual Reception of the Art School--Art 
Building, 8-10 P. M. 

Wednesday, June 4.—College Semi-Annual Examinations begin, 4 
p.M. Class Prayer Meetings—Dwight Hall, 7 P.M. University Concert, 
under the direction of Professor Stoeckel—Battell Chapel, 7.30 P. M. 
(Admission by ticket only.) 

Friday, June 6.—Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 93, 
Dwight Hall, 7 P. M. 

Programme of Commencement Week.—Saturday, June 21, 10 a. M. 
Speaking for the DeForest Prize Medal, in the Battell Chapel, by six 
members of the Senior Class in College. Sunday, June 22, 10 a. Mm. 
Baccalaureate Sermon, by the President, in the Battell Chapel. 7.30 
P.M. Praise Service, in the Chapel. Monday, June 23, 114. M. Pres- 
entation Exercises of the Graduating Class of College, with the Class 
Oration and Poem, in the Battell Chapel. 2 P. M. Reading of Class 
Histories on the College Square, followed by planting of the class ivy. 
5-6 P. M. Opening of the Chittenden Library to the graduates and the 
public. 8 P.M. Anniversary Exercises of the Sheffield Scientific School, 
in North Sheffield Hall. 9p. M. Promenade Concert of the Senior 
Class, in Alumni Hall. Tuesday, June 24, 9.30 a. M. Meeting of the 
Alumni, in Alumni Hall. 11.30 4. M. Memorial Address on the late 
President Woolsey, by the President, in the Chapel. 2 p.m. Address in 
Medicine, in the Chapel, by Professor Francis Delafield, M.D., of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York City. 2-83.30 p. Mm. Polls 
open in the Library for election of a member of the Corporation. 
3.80 Pp. M. Anniversary Exercises of the Law School, in the Center 
Church, with Address by Charles J. Bonaparte, Esq., of Baltimore, and 
Townsend Prize Speaking by three members of the Senior Class. 
Meetings will also be held, at different hours on Tuesday, of members 
of the College Classes of 1840, 1850, 1855, 1860, 1865, 1870, 1875, 1880, 
1884, and 1887. Wednesday, June 25, 9 a. M. Commencement Exer- 
cises in the Center Church. 2p. M. Dinner of the Alumni, in Alumni 
Hall. 8-11 Pp. M. Reception by the President, in the Art School, 
Thursday, June 26, 9 A. M. Entrance Examinations to Yale College and 
the Sheffield Scientific School begin. 

Examinations for Admission.—Examinations for admission to the 
Freshman class in Yale College and in the Sheffield Scientific School 
will be held in the following places, at the same time as in New Haven, 
beginning on Thursday, June 26, at 9 A. M.: In Concord, N. H., in the 
rooms of St. Paul’s School ; in Exeter, N. H., in the rooms of Phillips 
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Academy; in Andover, Mass., in the rooms of Phillips Academy ; 
in Easthampton, Mass., in the rooms of Williston Seminary ; in Nor- 
wich, Conn., in the Slater Memorial Building of the Norwich Free 
Academy; in New York City, on the fourth floor of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Building, 23d street, corner 4th avenue; in 
Albany, N. Y., in the rooms of the Albany Academy ; in Canandaigua, 
N. Y., in the rooms of the Canandaigua Academy ; in Buffalo, N. Y., 
in the Buffalo Library ; in Pittsburgh, Pa., in the rooms of the Shady- 
side Academy ; in Cincinnati, O., in the Hughes High School building, 
5th street, head of Mound; in Chicago, IIl., in the rooms of Bryant’s 
Commercial College, North-East corner of Wabash avenue and Wash- 
ington street; in St. Paul, Minn., in the rooms of the Barnard School, 
Selby avenue, near Western ; in Denver, Colorado, in the rooms of the 
High School ; in San Francisco, Cal., in the rooms of the Urban School, 
1017 Hyde street ; in Portland, Oregon, in the rooms of the Bishop 
Scott Grammar School. 

Cobden Club Essays.—Essays in competition for the Cobden Club 
Medal are to be handed in, at 118 North College, not later than 12 
o’clock, noon, of Saturday, May 31. 

Special Honors— Yale College.—Theses from candidates for Special 
Honors must be handed in, not later than Saturday, May 81. 

University Receptions.—President and Mrs. Dwight will hold an 
informal reception for the University, at Dwight Hall, on Monday 
evening, June 2, from 8 to 11 o’clock. This is the fifth of a series of 
Receptions to be given in Dwight Hall, on the first Monday evening of 
each month, to which all members of the University are invited. 

Yale School of the Fine Arts.—The School year closes on Saturday, 
May 31. On Tuesday evening, June 3, from 8 to 10 o’clock, the twenty- 
first Annual Reception of the School will be held, in the Art Building ; 
members of the Senior and Junior classes of other departments are 


invited to be present. 


No. 129.—WEEK ENDING JUNE 14, 1890. 


Sunday, June 8.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. M. Rev. 
Newman Smyth, D.D., of the Center Church. General - Religious 
Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 p. Mm. Address by the President. 

Wednesday, June 11.—Class Prayer Meetings—Dwight Hall, 7 P. M. 

Friday, June 13.—Last Day for return of Books—Linonian and 
Brothers Library, 10 A. M. to 12 M., and 1.30 to4 P.M. Berkeley Associ- 
ation (Evening Prayer)—Room 93, Dwight Hall, 7 P. M. 

Library Notice.—All books belonging to the Linonian and Brothers 
Library must be returned on or before Friday, June 13. All books be- 
longing to the General Library of the University must be returned on 
or before Wednesday, June 18, 





